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Lesson Calendar 
1. October 6.—Abram Leaving Home.............- Gen. 12: 1-9 


2. October 13.—Abram Helping Lot...Gen. 13 : 5-11; 14: 14-16 


3. October 20.—Abraham Giving Isaac to God. .Gen. 22: I-14 
4. October 27.—Isaac and Rebekah..........-..-+e++e+ Gen. 24 
s. November 3.—Appetite and Greed............ Gen. 25 : 27-34 
6. November 10.—Jacob Deceives His Father..Gen. 27 : 18-29 
zy. November 17.—Jacob Fleeing from His Angry 

PAUNON . <5s bap eeUR Saeed: Sandon incnscocsct vse Gen. 28: 10-22 
8 November 24.—Jacob Wins Esau.........++e0 Gen. 33 : 1-11 





At THIS time, more than ever, the buyer of 
needed articles must buy wisely. To buy 
from concerns who advertise in The Sunday 
School Times means that care has been exer- 
cised in your interest both by the advertiser and 
the publisher, before the announcement gets into 
this paper. That is an asset for you, in relying 
upon such advertisements. ° 











The Pebble 


By F. M. N. 


HE little pebble roughly kicked aside 
Will cast its shadow in the Sun’s great glare! 
Perchance the burdened ant upon its way 
May rest, just there ! 











Are our universities pagan? You might be startled 
af you knew the facts. Yow ll want to read the an- 
nouncement on page 538. 
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What of This Sermouizing ? 


Love’s true measure is action—not feeling. That 
is, the true emotions of love always lead to action. 
The love of God in the soul leads the soul to divine 
action. Dr. Blanchard has said that compassion is a 
divine attribute; only God and the man who shares 
God’s nature .can feel compassion. A Christian min- 
ister not long ago got a fresh sense of the. meaning 
of that loving compassion which must express itself 
to others when he read the following sentences in a 
letter from a young friend who was studying at a 
Bible Institute: “Tuesday evening, as I was writing 
part of a sermon for Homiletics Class, I became so 
conscious of the love of God that I felt I must find 
some one to tell about it. So I went to the park about 
three blocks away (we call it the Institute Fishpond) 
and found a young man sitting alone, and entered 
into conversation with him. I found he was a pro- 
fessing Christian, had been in Los Angeles only a 
few days, had been unsuccessfully looking for work, 
hadn’t a cent, and had had hosupper. So I took him to 
a lunch counter, and gave him twenty cents, and 








tracts, then hurried back to hear Paul Rader. While 
I was talking to him, another, a Jew, came along and 


said he would get him a place to sleep.” That boy’s 


sermons should be worth listening to! The love of 
God shed abroad in the heart is the greatest homi- 
letic principle Bible institutes or seminaries have yet 
set forth. And the principle applies also to the liv- 
ing sermons or epistles known and read of all men. 


a 
Waste 


It is wasteful for us to try to bring to pass what 
is plainly God’s responsibility. And in these days of 
conservation, surely Christians ought to learn the 
lesson that wastefulness of any sort is nothing less 
than wicked. But how often we waste God’s time 
and our own by planning and scheming to bring to 
pass his will in matters in. which he is eaying, | . 
we would but listen to him, “Hands off!” 
earnest Hebrew Christian~said to a friend the Pf 


-day: “If you are in the Lord’s will you won't have 


to do any scheming. And if you are not in the Lord’s 
will, all the scheming in the world won’t get you 
there.” Perhaps we have not called some of our 
plans and activities “scheming,”—but does not hon- 
esty tell us that, we have been guilty of this wasteful 
activity even in our Christian service? How much 
better than the uncertainties and anxieties of our dis- 
trustful feverishness is the quiet, inviolable guaran- 
tee of God, “Commit thy wav unto the Lord; trust 
also in him, and he will bring it to pass” (Psa. 37: 5). 


x 
**Went, or Sent?” 


God’s decisions are better than ours. Our de- 
cisions are good euly when we decide to do his will. 
To go ahead without knowing whether it is his wifl is 
to court disaster. Two people may do the same thing; 
it may bring blessing to one, and misery to the’ other, 
just because in the one case God ordered it, and in the 


other case he did not. The editor of The Wonderful” 


Word, W. Leon Tucker, brings this truth out force- 
fully in a message entitled “Went, or Sent?” as he 


points out that “Abraham went down into Egypt; 
Joseph was sent down into Egypt. They both went 
to the same place, but they did not go by the same 
route....The one went in self-will, the other was 
sent by the divine will. Sent ones are a blessing in 
Egypt, but the went ones are a curse and a confusion. 
Instead of getting anything fixed, they get everything 
mixed. They didn’t see the way in, and they can’t see 
the way out. ‘Sent ones’ have their orders, though 
they may have their ordeals. They may come to dif- 
ficulties, but they never come to distress. They may 
travail, but they at last prevail. Oh, ‘tis glorious to 
be sent of God!” And the best of it is, in the life of 
the surrendered and believing Christian, that we need 
never take a step without being thus sent. If God 
does not send us, if he does not say “Go,” then we are 
to be still, and remember ‘and rejoice that he is God. 


a 
While the Record Runs 


Our record goes on all the time, whether we want 
it to or not. Just what entries are we making in it? 
A sales-manager who is an earnest Christian man 
writes to The Sunday School Times of an experience 
his little girl recently had with his dictating machine. 
“Every one knows how children want-to imitate 
their parents. My little girl, seeing me use a dicta- 
phone, begged me to let her ‘do it’ also. I started it 
running, and told her how to work it, but she hesi- 
tated. I urged her to begin talking, but her only re- 
ply was, ‘I don’t know what tosay.’ AndasI told her 
to hurry, for the record was being made, she repeated 
over and over, ‘I don’t know what to say.’ In the face 
of opportunity for Christian service or personal work 
is it not true that the recording angel too often 
makes an entry like this: Opportunity 1: He didn’t 
know what to say. Opportunit He didn’t know 
what to say. Opportunity 3: He didn’t know what 
to say.” There is a way to end our wasted oppor- 
tunities, our blank or worse than blank records. It 
is to let Christ do the dictating, by letting him be- 
come the Master and Lord of our lives. He always 
knows what to say. 


Is This the Spiritual Christian’s Worst Sin ? 


for “Number One.” At any rate, that descrip- 

tion ought to apply in every case. There is a 
reason why it is exceedingly foolish for a Christian 
to grasp after his rights: God has undertaken to 
look after his rights. So the Christian may have a 
divine carelessness about them. 

A Christian leader was being set at naught by his 
fellow-workers, and apparently. through jealousy of 
other workers was being pushed to one side in vari- 
ous ways. He humbly continued his work and made 
no effort to contend. for his rights. A friend was 
asking him what steps he was going to take in the 
matter. He opened his Bible to the thirteenth chap- 
ter of Genesis and read these verses, which are in 
the current Sunday-school lesson: “And Abram 
said unto Lot, Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee, . for we are brethren. Is 
not the whole land before thee? . . . if thou wilt take 
the left hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou 
take the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 

It cost that Christian worker everything (from the 
human point of view) to take this step. But he jis 
traveling in the steps of the faith of Abraham, and 
the God of Abraham will see that he suffers no loss. 

Our Lord said of the father of the faithful, 
“Abraham saw, my day, and was glad.” And this 
man who became forever the type-of those who walk 
by faith, gave his nephew Lot the choice that day 
because he had the mind of Christ. The Lord of 
glory did not grasp after that which was his of right, 
but emptied himself, taking the form of a bond- 
servant. Abraham had Christ’s love, the love that 
“seeketh not its own.” 

When we take a long leap from Abraham to that 
day which Abraham rejoiced to see, we may reason- 
ably expect to find this same spirit controlling the 
men who had the unspeakable privilege of living with 


A ie *Number is a man who never looks out 


the Lord Jesus and receiving directly from his own 
lips the principles of the Kingdom. What do we 
find? Perhaps the saddest strain that runs through 
the four Gospels is the discord of the strife of the 
friends whom he loved, the men who were the leaders 
in carrying his message. The apostles were looking 
out for Number One, afd they were doing it in the 
very shadow of the Cross! 

“But while all were marvelling at all the things 
which he did, he said unto his disciples, Let these 
words sink into your ears: for the Son of man shall 
be delivered up into the hands of men” (Luke 9g: 
43, 44). Here is surely one of the sad touches in the 
story. The Lord is telling his own friends what 
awaits him, and surely his heart is craving a sympa- 
thetic understanding. But this foregleam of the 
Cross is not so tragic as that which follows: “But 
they understood not this saying. ... And there arose 
a reasoning among them, which of them was the 
greatest” (Luke 9: 45, 46). 

As the days of his passion drew nearer, Christ’s 
yearning to have his disciples understand the mean- 
ing of it must have increased. “And he took again 
the twelve, and began to tell them the things that 
were to happen unto him, saying, Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall be delivered 
unto the chief priests and the scribes; and they shall 
condemn him to death, and shall deliver him unto the 
Gentiles: and they shall mock him, and shall spit 
upon him, and shall scourge him, and shall kill him; 
and after three days he shall rise again” (Mark ro: 
32-34). Now he is speaking so plainly that we would 
expect to find the very hearts of the disciples poured 
out in sympathetic understanding. What follows in 
the next verse is not put there by accident, and it is 
one of the cruelest blows he received, a blow that 
hurt worse than the scourges of the Romans: “And 
there come near unto him James and John, the sons 
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of Zebedee, saying unto him, Master, we would that 
thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall ask of 
thee. And he said unto them, What would ye that I 
should do for you? And they said unto him, Grant 
unto us that we may ‘sit, one on thy right hand, and 
one on thy left hand, in thy glory. ... And when the 
ten heard it, they began to be moved with indignation 
as em James and John.” 

On each occasion the infinitely patient Master 
taught them that this was the spirit of the world, 
and that an opposite spirit should govern their deal- 
ings with one another. Then they came to that last 
sacred fellowship together before he left them for a 
season. “And he took the bread, and when he had 
thanks he brake it, and gave to them, saying, 

his is my body which is given for you: this do in 
remembrance of me. And the cup in like manner 
aftér supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood, even that which is poured out for you 
(Luke 22:19, 20). Then he speaks of the betrayer, 
whose hand was with him at the table. “And they 
began to question among theriiselves, which of them 
it was that should do this thing. And there arose 
also a contention among them, which of them was 
accounted to be the greatest” (vs. 23, 4). 

Is not this the darkest shadow upon the pages of 
the Gospel record? 

With this background it is not to be wondered at 
that the most startling result of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, and of the revival in the early Church, 
was the love and unity He brought. It is the central 
characteristic of those post-pentecostal disciples that 
“the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and soul:.and not one of them said that aught 
of the things which he possessed was his own” 
(Acts 4:32). The significance of that last state- 
ment goes far deeper than the question of the wis- 
dom of having all property in common. We must 
gead it in the light of the pre-pentecostal spirit. 
“Love seeketh not its own.” 

From the beginning of the Gospel to the present 
day the greatest hindrance to Christ’s work without 
doubt has been the absence of this spirit of “one 
accordness,” and the presence of jealousy and strife 
among the servants of the Lord. There is no sin 
to-day more rampant in the Church of Christ than 
this sin of self-seeking, which is at its root the sin 
of unlove. It is the sin that strikes at the root of 
that for which Christ died and for which the Holy 
Spirit was given, that is, the unity of the body of 
Christ—that we all may be one in Him and in his 
love. It is not the sin of the indifferent church- 
member nor the worldly Christian so much as it is 
the sin of the spiritual leoidovts in the chur h. When 
the revival which so many are earnestly praying for, 
and believing for, falls upon the whole body of 
Christ, there will be no result more notable than the 
putting away of envy and jealousy and pride and the 
spirit of criticism among the Lord’s servants. 

This failure to walk in the steps of Abraham, and 
of Christ, in this matter of selfless humility, was un- 
doubtedly the subtlest and most pervading sin of 
the Church in Apostolic days. Each church had its 
own special danger and its need for special instruc- 
tion; and the Holy Spirit has used this to give us 
the full rounded revelation of church truth. But 
there is not a single“church that the Apostle Paul did 
not caution in regard to the sin of strife and lack 
of unity. 

The Romans were warned against strife and jeal- 
ousy, urged to be of the same mind one toward an- 
other, not to please themselves, even as Christ pleased 
not himself (Rom. 12:16; 13:13; 15:1, 5). 

Among the Corinthians there was jealousy and 
strife in a marked degree, and the burden of the 
Apostle’s injunctions is to speak the same thing and 
be perfected together in the same mind (1 Cor. 1: 10; 
3:43 9 Cor. 13:28). 

The Galatians’ sin of following the flesh instead 
of the Spirit in their doctrine led in their conduct: to 
the lack of the fruit of the Spirit; so they must be 
warned against vainglory, provoking one another, 
envying one another (Gal. 5:26; 6: 1-10). 

The Ephesians were to put away bitterness and 
wrath, and be kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forbearing one anotl.er: and the Colossians are ex- 
horted in like words (Eph. 4:2, 3, 31, 32; 5:1, 2; 
Col. 3: 8-17). 

The letter to the Philippians has been spoken of 
as the most loving of all, but there seems no doubt 
that the whole message is one of gentle reproof for 
this very sin of the failure to have one mind, the 
mind of Christ. This letter contains the central 
teaching of the whole Word of God upon the matter, 
and the marvelous picture of the Son of: God taking 
the form of a bondservant stands ever.as God’s lov- 
ing exhortation to his contending children (Phil. 1: 
27-30; 2: 1-30; 3: 1-21; 4:1, 2). 

The Thessalonians were commended highly for 
their love one toward another, and these two epistles 
have fewer references than the others to the sin of 
strife, but even the Thessalgnians are urged to be at 
peace and see that none render evil for evil (1 Thess. 
5:33, 35). 

Timothy and Titus were told to guard their bish- 
ops and their people against being contentious, and 
Timothy was reminded that the Lord’s servant must 
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Are You Having Victory To-day ? 


You may have it at once if, surrendering every- 
thing, you will look away from every failure, 
every temptation, every difficulty, all the past, 

and all the future, and look at Jesus only. 














not strive, but be gentle toward all (1 Tim. 3:3; 
2 Tim. 2: 24; Titus 3:2). 
The Hebrews were to follow after peace and to see 
that no root of bitterness sprang up (Heb. 12: 14, 15). 
Philemon contains no direct exhortation, but the 
subject of the whole Jefter is the spirit of fellow- 
ship with the humblest brethren. 
James gives strong words 
and faction which the “wise an 
not have (James 3: 13-18). 
Peter, the transformed one, in carrying out his 
Lord’s commission to strengthen the brethren, lov- 
ingly enjoins them to be likeminded, to gird them- 
selves with humility, above all to be fervent in their 
love one toward another ; and the elders are told not 
to lord it over their flock (1 Pet. 3:8, 9; 5: 1-6). 
The constant burden of “the beleved disciple” in 
his letters is that his little children should love one 
another and have the opposite of the spirit of Diotre- 
phes, who loved to have the pre-eminence (1 John 3: 
16-18; 4:7, 10, 11, 16-21; 2 John 5, 6; 3 John 5, 6, 9). 
Our Lord said that this spirit of self-seeking and 
striving for first place was the spirit of the world, 
and that among his disciples the one who was the 
servant of all was the greatest. Paul told the 
Corinthians that they were, in their jealousy and 
strife, walking after the manner-of men. The great 
sin of the church to-day, then, is that we are acting 
as unconverted men naturally act. ' 
if the Holy Spirit has his way in pressing home 
the truth of this lesson about. Abraham, we may look 
for revivals in many a Sunday-school that is now 
barren and powerless. 
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Shall the Organist be Paid ? ‘ 


We would like your views on the wisdom of paying 
the church organist. We pay ours fifteen dollars a 
month, and are not able to keep up our apportionment 
to benevolences and other expenses. 

The other workers in the church, Sunday-school, 
mission society, etc., do not receive, or want, any com- 
pensation; while the orga ‘st though a member of our 
church never attends prayer-meeting, Sunday-school, 
ot mission meetings. More than the question of 
finance is the lack of spiritual influence in one taking 
sO prominent a part in the church service. 

Personally I do not think any organist should re- 
ceive a salary—for if they are poor, playing twice on 
Sunday before an audience is the cheapest advertise- 
ment to gain pupils they could have; and if not poor, 
they do not need the money.—A California Inquirer. 


Here are three interesting questions; and every 
church should be clear on all three: 


1. The paying of church organists. 
2. The spiritual life of the organist. 
3. Keeping up benevolences and expenses. 


1. Any Christian worker may properly be paid 
money for any form of Christian service, when God 
so directs. God’s Word settles this. Our Lord Jesus 
himself said that the Gospel laborer “is worthy of his 
hire” (Luke 10:7). The Apostle Paul recognized 
that “Even so did the Lord ordain that they that 
proclaim the gospel should live of the gospel” (1. Cor. 
9:14). The question of the temporal compensation 
of Christian workers was under discussion, and the 
apostle, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
asked some illuminating questions. “What soldier 
ever serveth at his own charges? who planteth a 
vineyard, and eateth not the fruit thereof? .. . If 
we sowed unto you spiritual things, is it a great 
matter if we shall reap your carnal things? ... Know 
ye not that . . . they that wait upon the altar have 
their portion with the altar?” So Paul made clear 
God’s authorizing of the Christian worker to be 
properly compensated for Christian service, though 
Paul himself, for special reasons, “used none of 
these things” as he might have done. So the Scrip- 
tures give us the permanent principle here: when- 
ever there is sufficient reason for doing so, Christian 
workers of any sort may be compensated temporally 
for their Christian service; and there is no distinc- 
tion here among Christian workers, whether an or- 
dained minister, or an organist, or a “church visitor,” 
or a Sunday-school superintendent, or any one else 
who ministers the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
people. 


understanding” will 
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2. Of course this puts church music on a high 
plane,—it makes it the giving of the Gospel. But 
that is the only plane that the Bible recognizes -for 
music in the service of the church: that it shall be 
worship and praise of the Lord, rendered wholly 
unto the Lord out of hearts filled with the joy of 
the Lord because cleansed by the blood of Christ 
and indwelt by the Holy Spirit,—“speaking one to an- 
other in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing and making melody with your heart to the Lord” 
(Eph. 5:19). Are our musical leaders and singers 
in our churches and Sunday-schools to-day chosen 
with this in view? Surely the organist of whom the 
California inquirer writes ought to be earnestly prayed 
for, and lovingly, tactfully entreated, that he may 
see his privileges as a child of God (if he is a‘true 
believer on Jesus Christ), and enter into them. Then 
every note coming from his organ should be, and may 
be, as truly prayer and og as the’ most Spirit- 
given prayer and praise of the pastor. 


3. The church that is doing all things as unto the 
Lord, the members living together in the love of 
Christ and the unity of the Spirit, each counting the 
other better than himself, yielding everything to the 
Lord and resting wholly upon him in faith, will have 
no difficulty about keeping up its apportionments to 
benevolences and other expenses. Their God will 
supply all their needs according to his riches in glory 
in Christ Jesus (Phil. 4:19). The money problem 
will be no problem at all. Have you tried this plan? 


a“ 
Christ’s Musical Scale 


Lovers of music, one of God’s best gifts to men, 
may not have realized that the full Gospel is a musi- 
cal scale of eight notes. The eighth or last note, 
the high “C” of the scale, is the glorious note of our 
Lord’s Coming, the Climax which the Holy Spirit 
calls the Christian’s Blessed Hope. Dr. Robert M. 
Russell, of Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, has 
brought out this truth in a very beautiful way, and 
has written a letter- to’ the Editor which should be 
shared with all readers of The Sunday School Times. - 
Before reading his message on this, note his follow- 
ing word of caution: 

I rejoice that you give the Second Coming of our 
Lord its true place in the Gospel system. The Gospel 
anthem cannot be written and sung as it should be 
without the high “C” note as to our Lord’s return. 
While it is true that he who is so absorbed with this 
one note as to give no other produces a scream rather 
than an anthem, this does not justify the elimination 
of this note from the music of God. 


The eight notes of the Gospel scale are set forth 
by Dr. Russell as follows: 


It is a favorite thought with me that the full music 
of the Gospel can only be sung as we use the eight 
notes of the Christological scale. These notes are: 

1. The eternal, pre-existent Christ. 
2. The incarnate Christ. 

3. The suffering Christ. 

4. The risen Christ. 

s. The ascended Christ, 

6. The interceding Christ. 

7. The indwelling Christ. 

8. The coming and reigning Christ. 


I think you will agree with me that in many 
churches there is attempt to present the Gospel music 
without any reference to the high “C” of our Lord’s 
coming and kingly reign. Surely the anthem of hope 
cannot ring out as it should without realizing that 
the believer is not only to live “soberly and right- 
eously and godly in this present world,” but also 
“looking for the blessed hope and appearing of the 
glory of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” How often do we hear Christians pray that 
we may live “soberly and righteously and godly” and 
stop there, as though the horizon of the future were 
not arched with the bow of promise, revealing the 
light of “a blessed hope.” . 

Closely allied with this thought is another, that each 
note in the scale of Gospel music is a note of triumph, 
and that therefore nothing save a victorious life can 
accord with the Gospel song: 


1. In the doctrine of the eternal, pre-existent Christ 
there is the tone of triumph, for this Christ is the 
Creator, and there was triumph in his work “when 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy” (Job 38:7), 

2. The doctrine of the incarnate Christ rings with 
triumph as the stretch between divine holiness and 
human sin and need is spanned. So great is this 
triumph that over the cradle of the Christ incarnate 
there rings the angel song of gladness, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace among men 
in whom he is well pleased.” 

3. The Gospel-note of “the suffering Christ” also 
rings with triumph. There was triumph in the words 
of Christ on the cross when he said, “It is finished.” 
There was triumph in the meaning of his death. Our 
Lord took a death grip upon the powers of evil, “that 
through death he might bring to nought him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil” (Heb. 2:14). 

(Continued on page 530) 
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Should Only Christians Sing 


A symposium of Sunday School Times readers that tells of some remarkably spiritual 
choirs, and of others where unsaved singers were led to Christ 
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in the Choir? 








Where the Choir Prays Before Service.—I think I 
can say without reserve that I have a choir that can 
stand the test. All the members of our choir are 
Christians and connected with the church. The 
leader is a trained musician, and is paid for his ser- 
vices. He is a leader, not only of the music, but also 
of the spiritual work of the choir. Our desire is to 
have spiritually qualified singers first of all, and the 
technical part comes second, when it becomes a de- 
ciding factor, The church demands this of me as 
its minister, and the same standard prevails for the 
choir. A prayer service is held by the choir before 
they enter into their part of the worship, and they 
come to help in the service of song for the honor 
and glory of God.—E. W. Blew, minister of Ridge- 
way Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 


How I was Saved in a Church Choir.—The argu- 
ments advanced for not allowing any one but church 
members to participate in this portion of the regular 
church program are strong, and I do not wish to be 
construed as trying to controvert them. Neverthe- 
less, there are two sides to this question, and I 
should like to cite a few facts which bear upon the 
matter from a different angle. Some ten years ago 
I had drifted away from the church, and was wholly 
concerned with the pleasures of the world. At this 
time I was asked to come into a church choir and 
help out. Although not a particularly good singer, 
I accepted the invitation, becoming a regular at- 
tendant. 

In two years’ time I was led to see the error of my 
ways, and was gloriously saved. Some time later 
the organist, a woman of the world, also gave her 
heart and life to the Lord Jesus Christ. Several 
other members of that choir have been converted in 
succeeding years, and the policy of taking in some 
who do not know the Saviour is still being carried 
out. 

My point is this: At the time I was asked to be- 
come a member of that choir, I was appealed to in 
the only way by which I could be reached. It was 
the only point of contact between me and the church. 
Doubtiess the Lord~might have found some other 
way of reaching me if it was his sovereign will, but 
this was the method used. I do thank God. that I 
was asked to join that choir, and I have invited 
other unsaved ones to come and help in the singing 
with the deliberate intent that they may be regularly 
present where the bread of life is broken, and that 
the seed sown through song may spring up to bear 
fruit to life eternal—A Singer Saved by Grace, 
Boston, Mass. 


Every Singer a Follower of Christ.—On my first 
Sunday in the Sunday-school I noticed several beau- 
tiful features that seemed to fit in with good Chris- 
tian training. One was the class of music found in 
“The Ideal” Sunday-school book, which has a good 
many of the works of the foremost musicians... »An- 
ether was a peculiar sweetness in the singing, the 
scholars taking hold of the hyrhns in a way that got 
to the heart of them. I began to look around, listen- 
ing here and there, picking out this voice and that, 
noting how they blended with the professional 
quartette. I am proud to say we have a choir which 
one year ago was in total obscurity, but now holds 
second place with the choirs of our denomination in 
this New Jersey city. Still prouder am I to tell you 
that every one of them is a confessed follower of 
Christ. There is no minister in our city who can look 
on his choir with a heart more thankful to God than 
our beloved pastor, who is just beginning his thirty- 
second year with us, and he is happy in the knowl- 
edge of the fact that he led us all to Christ. The 
beautiful traits of a Christian character, love for one 
another, unselfishness, gentleness, and kindness, all 
go to make up a perfect harmony such as should 
characterize a. consecrated choir. Our motto is 
“For God and His Temple.”—Fred S. Tilton, Musical 
gh dal Clinton Avenue Baptist Church, Trenton, 


Another Choir Which Begins with Prayer.—There 
are twenty-five in the membership of our choir. The 
organist alone is paid, but she is a most consecrated 
Christian. The others are all consecrated Christians. 
Some of them have been offéred positions to sing in 
churches other than their own faith, for pay, but de- 
clined. The chair always engages in prayer before 
taking its place for the service. Silent prayer when 
each one is asked to dedicate his services is followed 
by audible prayer from some member. 

If you should drop into the service I think you 
would call it spiritual music. Others do. We make 
ita rule,to have at least three special musical numbers 
at the evening service, and sometimes five. The result 
is an audience equally as large as the morning audi- 


ence, and sometimes larger.—/J. M. Warren, Christian 
Church, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Every Chorister but One a Christian.—Our choir 
consists of a paid organist and director, a paid solo 
quartette, and a volunteer chorus of twenty-two 
voices. All save one are conscientious Christians and 
church members ; nearly all are members of the Sun- 
day-school; five are teachers; eleven are active mem- 
bers of the Christian Endeavor Society; and the or- 
ganist is president of that society and teacher of the 
Men’s Bible Class. We give a special musical service 
once a month, which I am sure proves very helpful to 
those who attend. We feel that the be.t we can give 
is none too good for the’service in the house of the 
Lord.—Walter De Prefontaine, Norristown, Pa. 


Is the Fiddle Unsanctified?—I imagine it would 
hurt the devil’s feelings a good deal to call him a 
devil—to his face—and so it will of course hurt the 
feelings of many unsaved choir singers to read your 
editorial in the issue of The Sunday School Times of 
September 30 [1916], but there is need for just such 
an editorial. 

But I notice you haven’t a word to say about the 
unsanctified “fiddle,” or the more beautiful violin- 
cello, which are so often heard in church and Sun- 
day-school orchestras, and I am wondering if you 
think that the spirit of true worship may be expressed 
in the use of musical instruments as well as by the 
voice of the singer. I once knew a Sunday-school 
orchestra which played such good dance music, while 
the school was adjourning, that sqme of those who 
had been teaching or studying God’s Word tripped 
down the aisle or across the room either in a very 
graceful or disgraceful manner—it was hard to de- 
cide just which—and the superintendents and pastors 
didn’t care—An Indianapolis Christian Worker. 


No Wonder this Choir Never Had a “Row.”—For 
more than twenty years we have not paid anything 
for our singers or leader, and only during the past 
five years have we paid our organist—since we got 
our pipe organ. The organist is a member of the 
church, and is always re dy to act on occasions which 
could not be construed as part of her regular duty. 

The leader is a capable wusician, with a splendid 
bass voice, and has given his services free for the past 
fifteen years. He is also leader of the singing in the 
Sunday-school, and an active. Christ’an worker. He 
could command the highest price paid for-a choir 
leader in this community, but he considers his gift the 
talent given by God to be used for his glory, and has 
refused many offers of pay. 

There are other singers in the choir who could 
easily command a price for their services, if they 
so desired. Almost all, if not all, are members of 
the church, and the entire choir partakes of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper when it is cele- 
brated. There are thirty members in the choir, with 
an average attendance at the Sunday services, both 
morning and evening, of about twenty. 

— This church has had a male quartette for fifteen 
er sixteen years, which has done considerable sing- 
ing outside of the regular services. We aim at 
spirituality in our music; our leader is particular as 
to enunciation of the words, so that the congrega- 





“Tt takes a supernaturally regenerated heart to sing 
God's praises, as surely as it takes a regenerated heart 
to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


This was the high ground taken in an editorial in an 
earlier Music Number of The Sunday School Times, on 
“The Discord of Unconsecrated Choirs.” Readers were 
asked to write the Editor if they knew of any church that 
sought to have as the members of its choir, as organist 
and other song leaders, “‘ consecrated Christians who sing 
or play not primarily for money or reputation, or to en- ' 
tertain, but to please God.” 


One test of the right spirit was declared to be this: 
“Does each singer commit the day to God in prayer, 
and. ask Him to use or bless his or her service in the 
choir?” 


The letters given on this page are some of those 
feceived in answer to these questions. It is cause for praise 
to God that many church choirs realize fully their 
opportunity to sing the Gospel. The answers took on a 
wide range, and it will be seen that some churches feel 
that there are two sides to the question. 











tion will know what we are singing about. We 
have good congregational singing; we use the regu- 
lar hymnal.in the morning, but generally one of a 
livelier character in the evening. I cannot say 
whether all the singers ask God to bless their service 
in the choir, but I know some do, and all the pastors 
we have had have commented on thé faithfulness of 
the choir. th 

The choir is organized with regular officers and 
holds a monthly social session; gives ‘ occasional 
sacred concerts, has a flower fund, and has not had 
the semblance of a “row” for twenty-five years.— 
J. H. Inch, First Methodist Church, Missoula, Mont. 


A Director Must be a Christian Plus a Musician. 
—I must tell you of one choir, which it is my good 
fortune to direct, that most surely sings “for the 
glory of God.” It numbers twenty-five, and every 
member is.a member of some evangelical church, 
and only one is a member of any other than the de- 
nomination of the church. It is organized, having 
officers and membership committee, and regards it- 
self as one of the effective organizations of the 
church, co-operating with the pastor in making every 
service in which it is on duty dignified, spiritual, and 
enjoyable. In the choir room, just before it steps 
into the choir stand for the service, the pastor, if 
present, or the director, or one of the members, 
offers prayer, the burden of the petition always that 
God will honor the service. of th choir, and that the 
choir may contribute its full share toward making 
that church service one to the glory and praise of 
His name. 

The director is largely responsible for the right 
attitude of his singers and for the effect of the 
choir upon pastor and congregation, though not en- 
tirely. It is increased in case he is free to select 
the personnel of his choir; decreased when a music 
committee selects it. If the director is a musician 
and not a Christian, the music will likely take on the 
concert idea and display element; if he is a Chris- 
tian, and not musicianly in his work, permitting 
hymns and anthems to be sung in a slovenly fashion, 
chosing his music carelessly and caring only for 
stirring the emotions of the sentionaneall inclined, 
I would almost say he dishonors God more than the 
other. It is not enough that a director be a Chris- 
tian, neither is it sufficient that the director be a musi- 
cian. He should be a Christian whose musical educa- 
tion and training are as truly consecrated to God as 
the preacher and missionary, and he should regard his 
position in the church he serves as one of great 
opportunity and responsibility. 

But did zee ever think of extending your sym- 
pathy to the conscientious director who is many 
times compelled to direct his choir to sing songs 
demanded by pastors or others in authority, which 
from the standpoint of music are as bad as “rag- 
time,” and as to words only doggerel?—A Kansas 
Choir Director. 


Egypt’s Noises Now Discordant.—I was saved from 
the theater life, and it always wounds me to hear the 
old noises of Egypt now that I am in Canaan. May 
God help you to strike this evil in the most effectual 
manner.—Edw. S. Sheldon,-Collingswood, N. J. 


Where the Choir Door is Open to Unsaved.— 
During my pastorate here I have had charge of prac- 
tically all the music, I have had quartettes, a male 
chorus, a ladies’ chorus, a mixed chorus, and a chil- 
dren’s chorus. I have never asked whether they 
are Christians as a qualification for admittance. 
Neither have I asked if they are good singers. All I 
have asked is that they are willing to sing. With the 
material thus offered I have done the best I could. I 
think the results have amply justified the practise. 

I would be glad to welcome a bartender into my 
chorus, because I know that while he is singing for 
me he is not tending bar. I get him away from the 
evil surroundings for at least that long. At the same 
time I surround him with a wholesome influence 
which cannot fail to do him some good. I have seen 
young men helped immeasurably in just that way. 
The ambition to develop along other lines is born in 
them. They are savéd from many temptations and 
evils they would otherwise fall into. They make 
friends among the Christian people and thus step 
by step they are led into newness of life in Christ 
Jesus. In discussing the question in my men’s class 
one young man who is making splendid progress in 
the Christian life offered this: “You may use m 
name as having been won to Christ in just that way.” 

Furthermore, I infer, from his invitations to his 
choir members to hit the trail, that Billy Sunday, 
whose work you have so highly commended, does not 
insist that all his singers must be Christians.—The 
Rev. Charles R. Lichte, Frackville, Pa. 
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They will if they follow these simple plans 
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Does Your Congregation Sing Well? 


By Lewis Sperry Chafer 





Have you ever had “a congregational singing practise” in your church? Does 


the singing of your congregation need improvement? The author of this article, 


/ himself a singer as well as a teacher and evangelist, was led to write it because 
he feels that there is general ‘“‘ woeful neglect’ of congregational singing, usually 
“because the simple rules are not understood or followed long enough to result 

. in results.” In this article Mr. Chafer suggests a congregational singing practise. 
Why not turn the prayer-meeting into a combined praise meeting and singing 
practise, say once a month, for the next two or three months, and at the “ singing ” 

emphasize the few plain directions here given? 


ship which has a greater influence on the at- 

tendance than good congregational singing. 
People have always been inclined to go where all 
join heartily in the singing. The unique effect of 
congregational singing is not produced anywhere else. 
The work of the choir, or soloist, is often better done 
at the concert, or in the home; but the peculiar up- 
lift of good congregational singing is a distinct asset 
of the church, and so stands without a rival. Since 
“faith cometh by hearing,” it is only wisdom to de- 
velop that feature of public worship which insures 
the presence of those to whom the Word should be 
preached. 

There is still a better reason for improving the 
congregational singing. The praise of God is worthy 
of the very best, both in the quality of music which 
is used and the manner in which it is rendered. To 
present good music simply for the musical effect is 
farthest removed from true worship; but the best 
music which can be rendered will always be inade- 
quate as a medium of true worship. How much less 
adequate will poor music be which is badly rendered! 

The general use of trashy, vaudeville music in Sun- 
day-schools and social meetings to-day is largely due 
to the fact that it can be sung with no attention or 
effort. Such music is a disgrace to the art of music 
and is wholly inappropriate for the worship of God. 
Collections of such music are soon “worn out” and 
a new book. is demanded; but go: | music never 
grows wearisome, and,: when it has been familiarized, 
is'far more attractive to all, even to the musically 
untaught. If the truth which is often sung were to 
be judged by the quality of the music with which 
it is associated, it would sometimes pass for no more 
than. a vulgar joke. 

There is a unique field of influence for any con- 
gregation that will. give some prayerful attention td 
what and how they sing. A congregation in a city 
of New. York State gained a city-wide reputation 
and overflowing. attendance by giving attention to the 
development. of their. latent resources in th ir congre- 
gational singing. . 

‘A good leader is the first necéssity. . It is not re- 
quired that he be a finished musician, or conductor; 
for the sphere of his work ‘is very elementary from a 
musical standpoint. His werk is. to unify the voices 
in the simplest matters of rhythm and tempo. He is 
not called upon to produce the various. effects ex- 
pected. from the trained choir. The best hymn sing- 
ing is usually in strict. observance of the time. De- 
termining the proper tempo, and securing the united 
attack of all the voices on the first word.of each verse, 
are two vital elements_in good congregational singing. 
These features depend wholly upon the leader. 

The tempo in which a given hymn is to be sung 
is a matter of the greatest importance. Though the 
accompanist may give out the tempo in a prelude, 
this should be subject to the judgment of the leader. 
If there is no leader other than the accompanist, 
then the tempo must be determined by the accompan- 
ist, Few people possess discriminating judgment as 
to the appropriate time in which a hymn should be 
sung. It can. safely be said that much of our hymn 
singing to-day is too fast. Such a custom has grown 
up. through the erroneous supposition that bright 
singing is the result of fast singing. This is not true. 
Bright singing is produced by the fortzando attack 
on each note, which means that the strongest part of 
each tone is at the very beginning. Fortzando sing- 
ing is in contrast to the drawn-out organ tone, which 
destroys the good effect of much hymn singing. The 
dragging effect of the organ tone is not corrected by 
any amount of quickening of the tempo. Often a 
wholly inappropriate tempo for a hymn is indicated 
by an accompanist in the prelude, and,. with no one 
to modify or correct it, the best value of the hymn 
is lost. his matter of determining the tempo is as 
important as the value of the hymn. 

The leader is: a conductor, rather than a drum- 
major. A conductor determines the time by the mo- 
tions he makes: the drum-major makes fantastic mo- 
tions to the time that has been determined by an- 
other. Much so-called hymn leading is only offen- 
sive drum-major effort without the slightest value to 
the effect of the hymn. For example, nothing could 
be more impossible than that the leader could con- 


T HERE is no feature of a public service of wor- 





trol the tempo when the accompanist is so seated as 
not to be able even to see the leader. Under such condi- 
tions the people are evidently following the instru- 
ment, and the frantic motions of the leader are all 
in vain. 

The congregation should understand and learn to 
follow the simple, unvarying signs of the leader. He 
should never lead with his voice. By a very little 
practise a congregation will learn to look to the 
leader for direction and be able to start every verse 
with all voices together on the first word, and to sing 
in the exact time that is indicated. Too often the 
first two or three notes are sung by the leader alone, 
and the people, after looking at the book, join in 
when they have caught the run of the hymn from 
the sound of a voice. A man who cannot sing at all 
will, therefore, often make a better director of effect- 
ive singing than one who is tempted to lead with his 
voice. 

The leader should have a regular and well under- 
stood movement of the hand to indicate the time. A 
suggestion may be valuable at this point. Since all 
music falls into two general classifications as to 
rhythm (an accemsed beat followed by an unaccented 
beat, such as 2/2, 2/4, 4/4, and rapid 6/8 time, or an 
accented beat followed by two unaccented. beats, such 
as 3/4 and moderate 6/8 time), there are two gen- 
eral motions that may be used to indicate the time. 
The stroke of the hand outward to the side for the 
accented beat and a return stroke for the unaccented, 
in the first case; and, in the second case, an outward 
stroke for the accented beat with two return strokes 
(ore half way, and the other completing the return 
of the hand), for the unaccented beats. 

These are suggestions, for the leader in connection 
with the hymn singing of untaught congregations 
rather than for a choir gy chorus. The leader is ap- 
pointed .to unify the voices in their service of wor- 
ship. Every intrusion of himself, or unnecessary 
display, will detract from the true spirit of praise 
to God. 

A congregational singing-practise is of great value 
and will.usually be entered into with enthusiasm by 
all. Since a public service should ‘never be turned 
into a “singing.school,” the congregational -singing- 
practise is the proper place to drill and to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the plans and methods of 
the leader. Time can easily. be taken: at.such a gath- 
ering to assist the people in singing the various parts. 
Here is a key to effective congregational singing. All 
male voices should be singing either the tenor or the 
bass. It is a violation of one of the fundamental 
rules of harmony for the melody in the hymn to be 
carried an octave below the soprano, -as it is when 
sung by a male voice. A very little help and. drilling 
at this point will greatly improve the general effect 
of the whole. 

The habit of gathering the best voices into a choir 
has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. These 
voices are needed among the people as leaders. Choir 
singing is attractive, if well done; but it is sometimes 
at great cost, for the more important congregational 
singing is usually sacrificed. If-there is a choir gath- 
ered, it is a real addition to the character of the ser- 
vice if they sing the great chorals.and hymns of the 
church, rather than the modern cheap anthems. Solos, 
in a service of worship, should not be allowed unless 
the singer’s life and faith is such as to make him, or 
her, an accepted messenger of. God’s saving. grace. 
Much “church trouble” arises in the: choir. It is 
often from jealousy and artistic ambition. The church 
should open no field for such unholy display, nor 
should she have favors of a professional character to 
bestow: There should be a simple and uncomplicated 
worship of God. 

The work of the accompanist is next in importance 
to that of the leader. . If the instrument is an organ, 
the attack of both pedals and keys. must be enough 
before the beat to allow for the forming of the tone 
in the pipes, or reeds, otherwise the organ will seem 
to be “dragging” and the singing will go slower and 
slower and the effect be heavier and heavier. If. the 
instrument is a piano, the chords should be struck 
with evenness and firmness. The four parts should 
sound in perfect balance. The two hands should 
strike the keys exactly together. There is nothing 
more ‘misleading and confusing than the common habit 
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some piano accompanists have of striking one hand 
just after the other, or of “rolling” the chords. From 
a musical standpoint, the inspiration to sing is 
largely the sense of exact rhythm. - This is lost when 
there is an uncertain attack or accent by the instru- 
ment. 

The accompanist is expected to give out the key 
and the tempo by a prelude. This should never be 
more than is necessary. Interludes are usually in- 
trusions in the thought of the hymn and are not called 
for, unless it be'to restore the sense of rhythm or 
key. If there is no leader and the voices are being 
directed by the accompanist, the first soprano note of 
each verse should be struck alone one beat before 
the voices are to begin. Af this is understood and 
practised, a perfect beginning of the verse with all 
the voices on the first word can be secured even 
without a leader. 

By a little attention the congregation will soon be 
able to give much variety to the service by singing 
some of the great chants and chorals. The enrich- 
ment of the service, with the better rendering of the 
stronger hymns of the church, will tend to develop 
the true spirit of worship and praise and draw many 
who are careless within the sound of the Gospel. 
These results are worth many times the effort they 
require. 

East Orance, N. J. 





Your Study Bible 


By John Weaver Weddell, D.D. | 
} 


PASTOR'S notes from his own Bible margins are being 
given here, as marked through forty years of personal study. 
Each of the sixty-six books of Bible will be covered, week 
by week, in this department of The Sunday School Times,— 
“Your Study Bible.” 
The following plan for marking is helpful : 
. At the top of the page—topical notes. 
At the bott lytical notes. 
At the side—exegetical notes. 
Exegesis is finding Christ in the Word. 
Exposition js preaching Christ from the Word. 
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Zephaniah 


Judgment Prophet. Book of the Day of the Lord 
Key-word: Search 

Key-text: “I will search Jerusalem with candles, 
and punish them that are settled upon their 
lees” (1: 12). 

Outline: 
Chapter 1. Search Judah. 
Chapter 2. Search the Nations. 
Chapter 3. Search Zion. 


Pictorially and graphically this is the Prophet of 
the Candle. Habakkuk stood -high and looked far. 


Zephaniah stoops low with the candle and looks close.’ 


Both prophets are required in days~when ‘men need 
to be brought back to the truth. 

Zephaniah ‘was Josiah’s- right-hand helper in the 
days of.the great reform (630 B. C:), and he held the 
torch up against Israel’s apostasies and idolatries, to 
enable the king to strike strong, effective blows. He 
was like Cromwell’s Milton. 

Such a man"terribly vexes this old world in its sins. 
They call him a troubler, a meddler, and they try to 
silence him: But if it were not for his admonitory 
voice, this old earth would soon slide into: the pit. 
Let sin go on, and it will swamp any civilization. 
Smite it, denounce it, and there is some hope,—till 
comes the final judgment. 

But the magic message here is the Day of the 
Lord. Looking close, the prophet beholds its ap- 
proach, and he lifts his shout of joy. Put your ear 
to the Book and its echo rings from all the prophets. 
“Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of 
the night? The morning cometh, and also the night!” 
For the waiting Christian, glorious morn; but ‘for 
you sinners, proud and insolent—night, awful, reme- 
diless night! 


Marginal Notes 


Richard Storrs said, “Thus saith th: Lord has come 
to mean,—Thus saith somebody, nobody knows who, 
as reported by somebody qJse, of the correctness of 
whose report we cannot be certain.” 

“Mere comment is not exposition. It is like 
climbing a tree and running out ’on every branch, or 
like opening and shutting a door, without going in.”— 
Marvin Vincent. 

“His faithfulness is met by my faith; his truth by 
my trust.”—Grifith Thomas. 

“Good emphasis is good exposition.” 

The King James Bible was translated in the frank 
free speech of Shakespearean days, and for every so- 
called indelicate syllable of Holy Writ you will find 
ten such words in Shakespeare. 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 13 (Gen. 13: 5-11; 14 : 14-16) 


Here are some Christian paradoxes: 
To forgive is to be forgiven. 
To give is to 
To be weak is to be strong. 
To be nothing is to have everything. 
Mozart used to translate all his boyish experiences, 
his trips, etc., into music; so the prophet and the 
‘preacher with his message. 
Some one says, “I never yet got any t vittory 
over sin until I saw how it grieved my Father.” 
The prophet or seer is like a guyser boiling over, 
God’s' Word must have vent. 


Marked Texts : 

“T will cut off the remnant of Baal from this place” 
$ 4). _ Josiah’s great reform,—the time mark of 

ephaniah. 

“The day of the Lord is at hand” (1:7). S»oken 
three times in this one chapter. It is always at hand, 
—God’s imminent judgment. 
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“That say in their heart, The Lord will not do good, 
neither will he do evil” (1:12). The laissez faire 
attitude of the world, i. ¢., “It makes no difference.” 
“God does not care!” God does care; and men are 
finding it out to-day, to their sorrow! . 

“Every morning doth he bring his judgment to 
light, he faileth not” (3:5). To fail here; to be 
silent over iniquity, or to refrain to denounce at 
once open sin, is to compound with villainy and to 
invite disaster. ’ 

“For then will I turn. to the people a pure lan- 


guage” (3:9). A aa your speech. Blot out the 


ba lan, e of sin. 
“T will also leave in the midst of thee an afflicted 
and r people, and they shall trust in the name of 
the Lord” (3:12). The hope of every nation, e. g., 
the Huguenots of France.: 
“He will rest in his love, he will joy over thee with 
singing” (3:17). “My Lord and I!” 
Oserzin, OHIO. 





Charles Wesley, Methodism’s Sweet Singer 





And twenty-five of the best hymns of his prolific output 


By Arthur Dixon 





Asked whence Sidney Lanier drew the power to write his beautiful verse, an admirer 


of the Southern 
true of Charles 


et replied, ‘God taught him.’’ Surely the same statement is 
esley as a hymn-writer.. “Jésus, lover of my soul,” burst forth 


from a heart and mind illuminated by the Spirit of God. 


probably the greatest of our English hymn- 

writers; Canon Overton says, “The great 
hymn-writer of all ages.” Sixty-five hundred hymns 
are attributed to his authorship, including some of 
the gems of our hymn-books. “Jesus, lover of my 
soul” is a universal favorite. “Hark, the herald 
angels sing” (as altered by his brother and others) 
is ranked by Julian as one of our greatest hymns, 
with “Hail the day that sees him rise” closely fol- 
lowing! Bishop Heber referred to “Head of the 
Church triumphant” as one of the most beautiful 
hymns. in the English language. Watts, pioneer 


wat HE bard of Methodism,” Charles Wesley, was 


+ hymn-writer, said of the poem, “Wrestling Jacob,” 


from which we have ‘the hymn now not widely used, 
“Come, O thou traveler unknown,” that it was worth 
all the verses he (Watts) ever wrote. In the 
Wesleyan hymn-book, 623 of the 770 hymns were 
Wesley’s, Watts having the next highest number, 66. 

Charles Wesley himself did not compose any music; 
but the musical temperament found its expression in 
his son, Samuel (1766-1837), who played the organ 
when only threé years of age, composed an oratorio, 
“Ruth,” when only eight, and was looked upon as “the 
-most--brilliant -organist and -the: most -accomplished 
extempore* fugue’ player in England.” Samuel Se- 


bastian-"Westey~ (1810-1876); grandson. of Charles, - 


composedmany’ anthems that are extensively used in 
our churches. - : 
’ ‘Many of the Wesleys were literary. Samuel (1662- 
1735); father- of ‘Joh and Charles, rejected the edu- 
‘cation: planned™by- his™parénts': to“prepare. him- for 
“nomconformist- worship; walked all the way to Ox- 
ford; tarne# tis way throtigh tollegé,-and afterwards 
dedicated "works tothree “different queens of ‘England 
—Maty, ‘Anne, and Caroline:. A sistér- df* John and 
~ Charles, - Melietabel, : also “wrote ' religiois “poetry. 
John‘translated many German hymns, and of course 
is known widely for his religious .works. ~ The 


* ‘péetical. works of ‘the: two brothers were published 


in thirteen: volumes. 

The hymn-writér was born at Epworth, England, 
December 18; 1707, the youngest of eighteen children. 
As were his father and ‘an older brother before him, 
he was honored with appointment as “king’s scholar” 
in the Westminster school, to which he was sent at 
nine years of age. Here he won a life-long friend in 
fighting the battles of the future Earl of Mansfield. 
At eighteen he was captain of the school. 

At Oxford originated the term “Methodists,” in the 
manner described by-Charles Wesley, in a letter writ- 
ten later in life: “I persuaded two or three young 
scholars to accompany me; and to observe the method 
of study prescribed by the statutes of. the University. 
This gained me the harmless title of methodist.” 
Later, when John joined the band and assumed 
leadership, the term acquired a religious signifi- 
cance. - 

Charles Wesley said that he lost the first twelve 
months at Oxford in “diversions,” after which he 
“woke out of his lethargy.” He was.graduated in 
1729, and became college tutor. In 1735, he was or- 
dained, and a year later he went to Georgia as sec- 
retary to Colonel (later General) Oglethorpe, but 
returned soon after to England, and became a curate. 
May 21, 1738, he experienced what he termed his 

_ “evangelical conversion.” His brother John, also a 
clergyman at the time, described his own experience 
on hearing, in an evening three days later, the read- 


ing of Martin Luther’s preface to the epistle to the 
Romans: “About -a quarter before nine, while he 
was describing the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart 
strangely -warmed; I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ 
alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me 
that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death.” 

These May-day experiences, which have affected 
the lives of many millions of people since that time, 
are illustrative of the relative positions of the two 
brothers. It was Charles who first experienced the 
change; but John who gave it most emphatic descrip- 
tion. It was Charles who really organized the first 
group of “Methodists”; but John who later naturally 
assumed the leadership. arles was one of the 
great preachers of England, but was overshadowed 
by his brother. So efficient was Charles in many 


ways ‘that his hymn-writing, for which we to-day- 


recognize him almost exclusively, was ‘referred to 
by his brother John as one of his least attainments. 

As a curate, Charles became too aggressively 
evangelical for the Church of England in that day. 
He was forbidden to preach in the church, and be- 
came an itinerant preacher for seventeen years. In 
1756, he assumed care of the rapidly increasing 
Methodist societies in London and Bristol, remov- 
ing to London in 1771. He continued his hymn- 
writing throughout these years, and even on his 
Senet dictated to his wife the. words of hir last 
yin : : 


. “In age and feebleness extreme.” 


He was loyal to the end to the Anglican church, say- 
ing,. “I. have lived and.I die in the communion of the 
Church of England, and I will be buried in the yard 
of -my- parish.” 

There. were many stories told about the Wesley 
hymns that unfortunately seem to have no authenti- 
city, I can find no authority for the story of the 
dove entering the cabin while. Wesley wrote “Jesus, 
lover of my soul,” or for the story of the actress 
singing “Depth of mercy, can there be,” as no name, 
time, or place ‘has been indicated. Such stories are 
very pretty, but are probably due to the imagination 
of some ardent speaker who little realized that he 
was describing what later might be accepted as 
hymnological history. Some of the words ascribed 
to Charles Wesley in_ some hymn-books are of 
doubtful origin: “Come, thou almighty King” and 
“Our Lord is risen from the dead” are two of these. 

To select twenty-five out of sixty-five hundred 
hymns is a difficult task; but I am emboldened to 
undertake it, even if for nothing more than to call 
attention to the variety of the hymns. Wesley, as 
we have observed, was a man of wide experience, 
and knew how to express the sentiment of the peo- 
ple. I am adding to the title of each hymn the date 
of first publication, as far as given by the best au- 
thorities, including Julian: 

“Jesus, lover of my soul,” 1740. (This hymn I 
mention first because few hymns, if any, have touched 
the hearts of more people. It is gratifying that the 
recent ‘hymnals are returning to the original render- 
ing of the- following: 


“ While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high.’’) 


“Love divine, alt loves excelling,” 1747. .(This is a 
hymn of great power, omitted, as far as I know, by 





only one of -the more recent church hymnals of 
merit. ) 

“Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day, 
the best of our Easter hymns.) 

“Hark, the herald angels sing,” 1743. (One of the 
greatest hymns of the Church, by any author; the 
original reading was, “Hark, how all the welkin 
rings,” changed by John Wesley and others.) 

“Hail the day that sees him rise,” 1739. (Julian 
ranks this with the first and fourth already men- 
tioned as the three which have attained greatest 


1739. (One of 


popularity.) 


“I know that my Redeemer lives,” 1742. (The 
arrangement of music from Handel’s Messiah has 
nepes to perpetuate this hymn.) 

“Depth of mercy, can there be,” 1740. 

“Ye servant$ of God, your Master proclaim,” 1744. 


“A charge to keep I have,” 1762. (To how many | 


Methodist class-meetings would this hymn be a 
stranger ?) . 

“Christ, whose glory fills the skies,” 1740. 

“Come, thou long-expected Jesus,” 1744. (A 
Christmas hymn.) 

“Blow ye the trumpets, blow,” 1750. 

“Arise, my soul, arise,” 1742. 

“Soldiers of Christ, arise,” 1749. 

“Light of those whose dreary dwelling,” 1746. 

“Rejoice, the Lord is king,” 1746. 

“O for a heart to praise my God,” 1742. (Written 
on the fourth anniversary of Wesley’s “evangelical 
conversion.” ) 

“Thou very present aid,” 1749. 

“Sinners, turn, why will ye die?” 1741. 

“Glory be to God on high,” 1739. 

“O Love divine, how sweet thou art,” 1749. 

“Come, let us anew our journey pursue,” 1750. 
(A watchnight and covenant meeting hymn.) 

“And are we yet alive?” 1749. (Used at the open- 
ing of the Wesleyan conference.) 

“Light of life, seraphic fire,” 1749. 

“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” 1742. (A child’s 
prayer, one of Wesley’s few children’s hymns to en- 

ure.) 


New York City. 





Success With the Sunday- 
School Orchestra 


By Albert P. Johnston 








HE Apollo Orchestra of McKendree Methodist 

I Episcopal Sunday-school of Washington, D. C., 

was reputed to be one of the largest and best 
of its kind in the United States. It grew in less than 
four years from one player (a violinist) to forty- 
five male adult experienced orchestra players. 

The average individual with some musical talent— 
especially if he or she be a violinist—by following 
the few suggestions given here should attain the same 
relative success. 

Ordinarily a Sunday-school orchestra is made up 
by getting together young players, one at a time, 
and using at the beginning an ordinary church or 
Sunday-school hymn-book; after a sufficient number 
of players have been brought together, orchestra 
musie is secured. But no player of real ability likes 
to play from other than a regular orchestral score,— 
that is, music arranged especially for the instrument 
played; and therefore the method described, in making 
up an orchestra, is likely to repel rather than attract 
players of ability. ’ 

Gauged by the prospective number of players you 
hope to secure, purchase a reasonable supply of 
orchestra music in advance, particularly orchestra- 
tions of the songs used in your Sunday-school. —If 
the songs used in your school are not orchestrated, 
then adopt some book the songs of which are orches- 
trated; such books are obtainable at reasonable cost. 

A few orchestral selections of such character as to 
be appropriate for playing at religious services and 
at social gatherings should also be purchased, select- 
ing such as come within the ability of the average 
amateur musician to play. This has proved to be one 
of the best helps in getting a Sunday-school orchestra 
started. 

Due care should be exercised in making the selec- 
tion of music, confining it to a good standard char- 
acter, and avoiding the ultra “popular” and “rag- 
time.” 

The selecting of your first orchestra music (and 
books) is a most important part of the venture, and 
the advice of one experienced in such matters should 
be obtained to secure best results at a minimum cost. 

Rehearsals should be held regularly, without fail, 
postponement, or change, on a stated evening once 
each week during the playing season. 

The exclusive: use of the Sunday-school room 
assigned for that purpose should be authorized and 
approved by the official board of the church, to pre- 
vent misunderstanding between the different societies 
and organizations of the church, and interruption or 
change. The players can thus depend upon a fixed 
evening, insuring maximum attendance. Nothing 
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will disrupt and eause ids§ of playérs Midré thafi to 
interrupt or change the evening of rehearsal. 

Some of your players are likely to be secured from 
outside your own church and Sunday-school. There- 
fore let them know frequently how greatly you, and 
the school and church, appreciate their services given 
so generously in helping the Sunday-school with its 
music. 

Conduct the affairs of the orchestra in a business- 
like way at all times. Promote harmony, co-oper- 
ation, regular attendance, and punctuality by tactful 
and uniformly courteous treatment of the players. 

Let it be understood, in proper manner, by all con- 
cerned, that the director of the orchestra is supreme 
in its affairs. P 

The director will find it advantageous to be his own 
librarian. . 

On Sunday before service he should personally see 
that all music stands are in proper position, with the 


orchestra parts of the music thereon for each player,. 


in ample time before the time to commence. .This 
minimizes confusion and delay in players’ getting 
seated and ready to begin. And such action on the 
part of the director sets a good example for the other 
players. 

Teach your players to “tune up” their instruments 
as quietly (and infrequently) as possible. 

The Apollo Orchestra of which I am writing made 
& great success of orchestral concerts given once a 
month assisted by a vocal soloist and an elocutionist. 
These concerts were free of admission, but a silver 
offering was taken, the net receipts of the first con- 
cert of the season going to the Sunday-school; the 
net proceeds of the remaining concerts were divid« ’, 
at the close of the season, pro rata among the mem- 
bers of the orchestra according to the recorded at- 
tendance of each at the meetings of the orchestra 
during the entire season. This was in the nature of 
a reward for services given. If the policy of a 
Sunday-school should make such a financial plan un- 
desirable, concerts could still be given and be made 
. cree of thorough enjoyment and helpful social 
ife, 

Cultivate the editor of the music and religious col- 


umns of your local newspapers, both in and out of’ 


season, furnishing items for the “musical notes” and 
“religious notes” columns frequently as to the doings 
of the orchestra, and its needs in the way of addi- 
tional players. 

Talk up your orchestra, and keep it as a wide-awake 
organization before the’ public. 


WasuHinctTon, D. C. 


— 


Helping the Primaries to Sing 


RIMARY children do not use their voices with 

confidence, and they do not know the words, de- 
pending entirely on the teachers’ leading to carry 
them along. 

To remedy this the words of the new song should 
be taught them carefully a line at a time. Then 
divide them into sections by seats, and have each 
section repeat it over and over. 

After the words have been thoroughly mastered 
and they are ready to try the music, have the ac- 
companist play the air only a number of times. 
After they have sung the song through several 
times to the air, led by the teachers, divide them into 
two lines, as in a spelling match, with two leaders, 
who if time will permit may be allowed to choose 
the sides. Let each side sing, and after both have 
tried, let the side that has sung it the best call a 
“man” from the other side. 

Take each verse separately, and be sure that the 
different sides ‘are given fair trial. For instance. 
when beginning with one side for one verse, begin 
the trial singing of the next verse with the other 
side, so that no one side has the disadvantage of 
having to try to sing the new words and air first all 
the > Rely Bia Florence Bush, Melrose, Mass. 





Notes on Open Letters 


Continued from page 526 











4. The Gospel note of “the risen Christ” is one of 
supreme triumph. Its music fills earth and heaven. 
When Jesus came forth from the grave with the keys 
of death at his girdle, and the light of an eternal 
morning on his face, and a message of love and life 
on his lips, a song began in the hearts of both men 
and angels that will ring out through all eternity. 


5. The note of the ascended Christ is also one of 
triumph and victory. It was with prophetic vision of 
this that the Psalmist sang, “Thou hast ascended on 
high, thou hast led away captives; thou hast received 
gifts among men, yea, among the rebellious also,; that 
Jehovah God might dwell with them” (Psa.. 68: 18). 

6. Only with thought of triumph can we think of 
the interceding Christ. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
is largely the story of our triumphant High Priest. 
The triumphant features are summed up in chapter 
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10:19-25: “Having therefore, brethren, boldness to 
enter into the holy place by the blood of Jesus, by 
the way which he dedicated for us, a new and living 
way, through the veil, that is to say, his flesh; and 
having a great priest over the house of God; let us 
draw near with a true heart in fulness of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience: 
and having our body washed with pure water, let us 
hold fast the confession of our h that it waver 
not; for he is faithful that promised: and let us 
consider one another to-provoke unto love and good 
works; not forsaking our own assembling together, 
as the custom of some is, but exhorting one another ; 
and so much the more as ye. see the day drawing 
nigh.” Thus does the note of triumph ring forth in 
all that concerns “the interceding Christ.” 


9. The doctrine of the indwelling Christ must also 
be that of triumph, or else it stands at variance with 
all the other notes of music that enter into the Gospel 
anth Surely it would be strange if here alone we 
should find the note of depression, while before it 
there are six tones of transcending triumph, and fol- 
lowing it one that ends in the very climax of joy 
and hope! But this is not the case. The indwell- 
ing Christ is to be a triumphing Christ. “For the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” said Paul, 


“made me free from the law of sin and of death. 


For what the law could not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh and fgg sin, condemned sin 
in the flesh: that the ordinance of the law might be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit” (Rom. 8:2-4). Here surely is the 
noie of triumph. The soul indwelt by Christ is not 
to live defeated, ever crying out, “Who shall’ de- 
liver me out of the body of this death?” He is not 
simply to be a forgiven man, and through a per- 

tual forgiveness to be excused from fulfilling the 
laws of God, which are the laws of life, but the ordi- 
nance of the law is to be “fulfilled” in him by the 
pewer of an inner life, the Christ-life within, pro- 
ducing conditions which enable the modern Christian 
to say with Paul, “It is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

8. No argument is needed to prove that the doc- 
trine of the coming and reigning Christ is one ring- 
ing with triumph. The high notes of joy in the Old 
Testament prophecies center here. The bleeding, sob- 
bing, struggling world of to-day is waiting for the 
anthem of peace which has its culmination in the 
coming and reign of Christ. The only wonder is that 
so many who really desire to tell the world the full 
message of God have no word concérning the com- 
ing King. 

It is a just criticism of many modern pulpits that 
the last two notes, and the very highest notes in the 
song of salvation, are largely left out in Gospel 
messages, or so presented with the soft pedal of re- 
serve as to scarcely be a discernible tone in the mes- 
sage which should be “the glorious Gospel-of the 
blessed God.” 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1918 


Music for the Sunday-School Orchestra 


Wé have started a small orchestra which has added 
much to the interest of our Sunday-school, but the 
leader has found difficulty in securing suitable music. 

Where can orchestra music that is appropriate to the 
rg of the house of God be secured?—An Ohio 

‘astor. 


It,is good to know that this pastor wants his Sun- 
da ool orchestra to have really religious music, 
appropriate to the sanctity of the house of God. 
many orchestras and musicians thoughtlessly fail to 
discriminate in their selections of music .for use on 
the Lord’s day. Let us be prayerfully careful as to 
this. Let us seek to bring every instrumental player 
who helps in the music of the Sunday-school or in 
any other service of the church to realize that his or 
her ministry may be and ought to be as directly of 
the Lord and unto the Lord as the pastor’s own ser- 
vice. Like Mr. Addison Raws (Superintendent of 
the “Keswick Colony,” a Gospel mission at Keswick 
Grove, N. J.), who is the cornetist of the Victorious 
Life Conference held each summer at Princeton, 
N. J., and who “prays” his cornet every time he plays 
it, let us seek to have the player of every instrument 
in our Sunday-school orchestras a “prayer” of that 
instrument as well. Have each rehearsal of the 
orchestra begun by a few minutes of prayer, in 
which not only the-leader shall pray, but members of 
the orchestra ‘also. «Then “indeed will the music be, 
in more ways than one, “appropriate to the sanctity 
of the house of God.” ut 

The music of hymns and other sacred pieces, ar- 
ranged for orchestra parts, can be obtained from 
almost any first-class music supply house. The an- 
nouncements of a number of such music houses will 
be found in the advertising columns of this issue of 
The Sunday School Times, and in other issues. 
successful leader of a Sunday-school orchestra tells 
how to have “Success with the Sunday-school Or- 


‘chestra,” on page 529 in this issue. 


Has this Ohio pastor, and have all readers of The 
Sunday School Times who want the best for their 
church and Sunday-school life, learned to capitalize 
the advertising columns of the Times as one of their 
best resources in their Christian stewardship? The 
advertisements are a vital part of the best ministry 
of this paper. A bank president in one of our 
Southern states wrote recently to the Editor saying 
that his Sunday-school had been taking The -Sunday 
School Times for many years, that he himself has 
been ‘superintendent. for about fifty..years, and a 
member -of the Sunday-school .for: seventy-four. 
years; and then he added: 

The Sunday School Times is valuable to me for its 

advertisements. I order nearly all my school supplies 

from those advertised in The Sunday School Times. 


Turn over to the advertising columns in this issue, 
on pages 534 to 540, and verify for yourself the 
practical wisdom of this veteran Sunday-school 
worker. Many an efficient Christian worker will find 
in this way increased efficiency in the Lord’s service. 
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How Moody Received His Vision of 
Music Evangelism 
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Ira D. Sankey, and he was the forerunner of the 

later sweet singers of the Church, such as 
George B. Stebbins, P. P. Bliss, D. B. Towner, 
Charles M. Alexander, E. O. Excell, Homer Rode- 
heaver, and others. In his autobiography, “My Life 
and the Story of the Gospel Hymns,”2 Mr. Sankey 
tells how Moody discovered him. 

Sankey had served a term as a soldier in the Union 
Army, at the expiration of which he returned to his 
home in Newcastle, Pa., to assist his father, who was 
a collector of internal revenue. In 1870, he was ap- 
pointed. a delegate to the International Convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at Indian- 
apolis. Having heard of Moody by reputation, 
Sankev attended a six-o’clock morning prayer-meeting 
in a Baptist Church in order to hear the evangelist. 
As the music was leaderless and dragging, Sankey 
voluntarily led in “There is a fountain filled with 
blood.” He met Moody after the meeting, and tells 
what follows: 

“Moody’s first words to me, after my introduction, 
were, ‘Where are you from? Are you married? 
What is your business?’ Upon telling him that I 
lived in Pennsylvania, was married, had two children, 
and was in Government employ, he said abruptly, 
*You will have to give that up.’ 

“IT stood amazed, at a loss to understand why the 
man told-me that I would have to give up what I 
considered a good position. “What for?’ I exclaimed. 


‘Tis Charles Wesley of modern revivalism was 


1“My Life and the Story of the Gospel Hymns,” by Ira 
D. Sankey, may be obtained from The Sunday School Times 
Company, at 75 cents, postpaid. 





“*To come to Chicago and help me in my work,’ 
was the answer. 

“When I told him that I could not leave my busi- 
ness, he retorted, ‘You must; I have been looking for 
you for the last eight years.’ ” 

Within six months Mr. Sankey had formed that 
blessed partnership with Mr. Moody which lasted for 
thirty years, and upon which God so marvelously set 
his seal. 

Mr. Sankey did not tell, if he knew of it, the story 
of how Moody got his vision of the need of singing 
in modern revivals, Mr. Moody himself told Dr. C. I. 
Scofield that story, and Dr. Scofield told it to the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times at the Southfield 
Bible Conference at Crescent City, Florida, last win- 
ter. It was on this wise: 

Mr. Moody was attending a meeting of the Chris- 


tian Commission during the Civil War. It was held -~ 


in the House of Representatives at Washington, and 
President Lincoln was present. The preliminary ex- 
ercises included singing by Philip Phillips, a well- 
known singer of that day. It deeply impressed the 
Members of Congress and the President. “It held 
Mr. Lincoln,” was the way Dr. Scofield put it, and 
Mr. Lincoln kept Mr. Phillips singing. 

“Moody with his usual pre-vision ‘saw’ what was 
happening. He said later that he was sorry when the 
singing stopped and the speaking began. But it was 
enough, for he got his vision of -music evangelism. 
He saw how it gripped the people, and later he se- 
cured Sankey as his singer, and,” Dr. Scofield cor- 
cluded, “the great spiritual forces of modern, music 
evangelism were unloosed.” 
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LESSON 2. OCTOBER 13. ABRAM HELPING LOT 






The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class ; 
N ASSOCIATED Press despatch from the 
British army in France, last spring, told of 
; two tiny French children who were in a British 
military hospital. They were among the few unfor- 
tanate persons in Neuve Eglise when the Germans 
overran that place. ¢ town immediately became a 


storm center, continually changing hands, and Ger- - 


man soldiers took these two babies into trenches for 
their protection. In a counter-attack the British 
stormed and captured the trench. They found the 
little ones safe and sound and brought them back. 
The children had been living under terrific gun- 
fire, and how they escaped death cannot be accounted 
for. Another French baby, at another place, was 
taken by British soldiers to their billet ma barn. 
That night two British ag ean went to sleep with 
the baby between them. German airmen bombed the 
barn and both soldiers were killed, while the child 
escaped injury. 

Does it not remind us of the way God takes care 
of his own,—those who, by faith in him, have been 
born again into his family—as they pass through the 
terrific bombardments of sin and Satan? Both 
Abram and Lot would have been destroyed by sin, 
the one in Egypt and the other in Sodom, unless God 
had as tenderly and triumphantly intervened to save 
them as he did for those French babies. Are we 
thanking God always for his protecting care? 

Our Background ‘Material 

There are eight great covenants in the Bible, which 
God has made with men. We are studying the fourth 
of .these in our present lessons, the Abrahamic 
Covenant; it was given first in Genesis 12: 1-4, and 
confirmed in Genesis 13: 14-17; 15: 1-7; 17: 1-8; and 
its seven distinct parts were set forth by Dr. Scofield 
in his. “Prophecy.in This Lesson” articl: in -last 
week’s issue, or owill be found in the: Scofield Refer- 
ence Bible. + ; 

The other seven great covenants are the Edenic, 
(Gen. 1:28); Adamic (Gen. 3:15); Noahic (Gen. 
9:1); Mosaic (Exod. 19:25); Palestinian (Deut. 
30:3); Davidic (2 Sam. 7:16); New (Heb. 8:8). 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 


Abram had had a bad fall. Without being sent, 
he went,—and got into trouble; see the editorial note 
on the front page of this issue, on the difference be- 
tween “sent” and “went.” Genesis 12: 10-20 tells the 
story. But God wonderfully cared for him even 
while he was distrusting and disobeying God; and 
God brought him back again to “the place where hfs 
tent had been at the beginning” (13:3). And we 
have the good news that “there Abram called on the 
name of Jehovah” (v. 4). - 

Egypt had made both Abram and Lot rich; and 
now their riches were becoming a barrier between 
them (v. 6). Was it right or wrong for them to be 
rich? God might have intended to make them rich, 
but in some other way than through Egypt. Let the 
class discuss the right and wrong of riches, and give 
the points made by Dr. Griffith Thomas (I, 1), and 
Mr. Ridgway (1). 

There is a common cause of strife between herds- 
men in Bible lands, and this is pointed out by Dr. 
Mackie (1). There were two perils now confront- 
ing Abram-and Lot,—one within, the other without. 
Their own herdsmen were quarreling,—that was 
trouble within; and the Canaanites and other ene- 
mies of God were dwelling right there,—and that 
was possible trouble without. The inner trouble 
made the outer trouble the more dangerous; we 
don’t need to be afraid of attacks from outside so 
long as there is no trouble within our lives; it is 
only the rebellion within that can open the way for 
the outer attacks to come through. 

Another bad aspect of the fight between the herds- 
men of Abram and Lot is given by Mr. Rogers (2) ; 
while the quarreling between the herdsmen is de- 
scribed in vivid, present-day boy language in the 
same article (1). 

What made Abram’s giving Lot the first choice 
the more remarkable, from the Oriental standpoint, 
is explained by Dr. Mackie (2). 

Here was a severe testing time for Abram, be- 
tween the two great crisis experiences of his life 

iven in last week’s lesson and next week’s lesson. 

t is like a commonplace valley between two great 
mountain peaks, as“ Mrs. Askew shows very fully in 


_.Genesis 13: 5-11; 14: 14-16 


Golden Text.—A friend loveth at all times ; 


And a brother is born for adversity.—Prov. 17 : 17 





Devotional : R . H ° 
Adon Mateial for Teacher Geo. 12:10 to 14: 94 ; 18: 
16-33 ; 10: 29. 
cad. Foniot~ Topics : Abram Giving Lot the First 


Lesson Material : Gen. 13 : 5-13. 
Memory Verse : As ye would that men *should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise.—Luke 6 : 31. 


latorpediote Topic: The Greatness of Unselfishness. 
mory Verse : Rom. 12 : x0b. 
Additional Material; 1 Sam. 23 : 15-18 ; 2 Sam. 1 : 26 ; 
tr Cor. 13: 5 ; 


RGiitiont rool aes Pre 73 Boers ‘Tim, » : 3-8: 


1 John 3: 17, 18. 











s And Lot also, who went with Abram, had flocks, and 
herds, and tents, 6 And the land was not able to bear them, 
that they might dwell together: for their substance was 
great, so that they could not dwell together. 7 And there 
was a strife between the herdsmen of Abram’s cattle and 
the herdsmen of Lot’s cattle: and the Canaanite and the 
Perizzite dwelt then in the land. 8 And Abram said unto 
Lot, Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and 
thee, and between my herdsmen and thy herdsmen; for 
we are brethren. 9 Is not the whole land before thee? sep- 
drate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou wilt take the 
left hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou take the 
right hand, then I will go to the left. 10 And Lot lifted up 
his eyes, and beheld all the + Plain of the Jordan, that it was 
well watered every where, before Jehovah destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah, like the garden of Jehovah, like the land of 
Egypt, as thou goest unto Zoar. 11 So Lot chose him all 
the Plain of the Jordan; and Lot journeyed.east: and they 
separated themselves the one from the other. ... 

14: 14 And when Abram heard that his brother was taken 
captive, he led forth his trained men, born in his house, 
three hundred and eighteen, and pursued as far as Dan. 
1s And he divided himself against them by night, he and his 
servants, and smote them, and pursued them unto Hobah, 
which is on the # left hand of Damascus. 16 And he brought 
back all the goods, and also brought back his brother Lot, 
and his goods, and the women also, and the people. 


21Or, Circle * Or, north 
American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 








her treatment of this lesson, and she explains how 
the severity of the test was the greater just because 
it was a more ordinary matter than the great crises. 
See the editorial on the first two pages of this issue. 

How to be helpful to others in true unselfishness 
is wonderfully shown by the Holy Spirit in the De- 
votional Reading passage in Romans 12:9-21; and 
this is illuminatingly opened up by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (I, 4). - 

Lot started downhill when Abram _ generously 
offered him the choice of the whole land. On what 
basis, or with what motive, did Lot choose? YWerse 
10 answers. The Little Jetts’ picture talk, on page 
535 throws light on Lot’s choice. 

This first downward step is discussed by Dr. 
Griffith Thomas (I, 2). It was Lot’s first step in 
backsliding; the -second is given in verses 12, 13; 
the third is intimated in 19:1, when Lot’s sitting in 
the gate of Sodom shows that he had become a great 
man in that. place of sin; and the tragic last step is 
in 19: 33-38. Yet Lot was a saved or “just,” “right- 
eous” man (2 Pet. 2:7, 8), and is a type of the 
worldly believer, as Abram is a type of the spiritual 
believer. This is brought out by their crisis choices. 
“Lot ‘chose him all the plain of Jordan’ for present 
advantage; Abraham ‘looked for a city which hath 
foundations’ (Heb. 11:10); and (Gen. 13:18), 
‘came and dwelt in the plain of Mamre [fatness], 
which is in Hebron’ [communion].” . 


The Truth that Is Golden 


The man who is out and out for God, wholly 
yielded to God and wholly believing in God, is not 
only marvelously cared for by God, but is super- 
naturally empowered to care for others. Are we 
making sure that we are helping others as we should, 
by .having met, without any reserve, the conditions 
of that helpfulness in our own relation to God? 
“Let go, and let God,” is the way. As Christ came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister (Matt. 
20: 28), so he wants us, members of his body and 
ambassadors of his grace, to exemplify and express 
throughout our earthly lifetime the most marvelous 
ministry in unceasing helpfulness. The true Chris- 
tian is kind; he is quick and alert and prepared to 
help, even at great cost fo himself, as Abram was in 
the two incidents of this lesson. 

The surrendered and victorious life is a. serving, 
helpful life. It can no more be self-centered than 
Christ is self-centered. 


Teaching Points 


Abram’s rescue of Lot from the enemy kings 
shows that a pious man can be a prepared and power- 
ful man. The victorious Christian is a vigorous 
Christian. The unselfish man is a useful man in the 
community. 








Abram’s victory over the four enemy kings was 
wholly triumphant—all the goods were recovered, 
and t, and his goods, and the women also, and 
the people (v. 16). It was God who won the victory 
(v. 20), and God never leaves any loose ends: he 
does things thoroughly. 

If we have lost a blessing that we once had, let 
us prayerfully consider just what we were doing 
and where we were, when we had it; and so far as 
God may direct let us go back there again, as Abram 
did after he had lost his blessing in Egypt. 

Abram took first choice in the matter of lands: 
he chose to give Lot first choice! That is a good 
way always to “look out for Number One,”—make 
sure that Number One gets last choice. 

There is a food conservation lesson here, as Dr. 
Griffith Thomas (III, 5) shows. 


God having told Abram to separate himself from 
his kindred (12:1), perhaps it is not a mere coin- 
cidence that immediately “after that Lot was sepa- 
rated from him” (13:14) ~God renewed his cove- 
nant with Abram. : 

There is no intimation that Lot prayed for guid- 
ance, or asked God’s will as to what his choice should 
be. No wonder he went wrong! 


God’s destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah is a 
striking commentary on Lot’s choice,—especially. as 
Lot deliberately held on to that choice after he had 
come to know all about the character of the cities. 

In studying the Intermediate Topic, “The Great- 
ness of Unselfishness,” let us be very clear on this 
vital truth: It is not unselfishness that makes one a 
Christian, but it is being a Christian that makes one 
unselfish. We do not become great by being un- 
selfish; we become unselfish by being great,—for 
greatness is to be had only through the new birth, 
receiving the very life of God by the Holy Spirit 
through faith in Jesus Christ. So unselfishness is 
not the secret or condition of salvation, but is the 
expression or result of salvation. The unsaved man 
cannot be unselfish if he tries, no matter how much 
his actions may seem to be so. He is dead in tres- 
passes and sins, and hopelessly and eternally self- 
centered, until he lets Christ replace that sinful self 
by Himself. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Suppose Lot had replied to Abram’s offer (13:9) 
by making the same offer to Abram, how would they 
have settled it? 

Did Lot know the character of Sodom when he 
made his choice? 

How did Lot “show up” after Abram had rescued 
him and his property? Let the class discuss this; 
then give the points brought out by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (I, 3). 

Would Abram have had enough to eat if, while 
there _was a famine in Canaan, he had remained right 
there? (12: 10.) 

Was Abram’s “white lie” justifiable? (12: 13.) 

Under what circumstances does God want a man 
to be rich? 


Is the Little Jetts’ intimation that Lot’s wife wanted 
to go to Sodom a fair one? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
Abraham Giving Isaac to God (Gen. 22; 1-14). 

’ (For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 

Perhaps the most misunderstood historical inci- 
dent of the entire Bible is that which we now have 
as our study: Abraham’s offering of Isaac as a 
burnt-offering sacrifice. Some say that Abraham, in 
view of current practises of idol worshipers, mis- 
takenly supposed that God wanted him to show his 
readiness to go any length for his God, in the slay- 
ing of his son. Does the Bible say this? _Let us 
study the whole incident with fairness and honesty 
and prayer, and see what the teaching of God's 
Word is. 

In what ways may’ God “prove” a man? (v. 1.) 

What reason had Abraham to be untroubled by 
God’s amazing command? 

Was Abraham consciously telling the truth in his 
answer to his young men? (v. 5.) 

What did Abraham mean by his answer to Isaac, 
“God will provide himself the lamb”? (v. 8.) 

Wherein does this whole wonderful incident re- 
semble, and wherein does it differ from, the sacri- 
fice-on Calvary? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Lesson as a Whole 


By Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





Connection.—Not long after Abram’s arrival in 
Canaan, one of the frequent famines arose. As there 
was no artificial irrigation, Palestine depended on the 
rainfall and the heavy sea mist that came up from 
the Mediterranean at certain times of the year, the 
“dew” of the Old Testament. The story of Abram’s 
experiencés in Egypt is given in 12: 10-20. Then on 
his return from t to Canaan (13:1-4) the diffi- 
culty arose with t, who had naturally been with 
him, The south (v. 1) is the district mentioned in 
12:9. This is the first mention of wealth in Scrip- 
ture (v. 2) and was no doubt due to residence in 
Egypt, together with the gifts from Pharaoh (12: 
16). Abram seems to have learned the lesson of un- 
faithfulness, for he renewed his allegiance to God 
(v. 4). There is no record of altar or worship in 
Egypt. : 

Time.—Probably a few years after the date of the 
last lesson, 1921 or 1928 B. C. 

Books for Study.—“An American Commentary on 
the Old Testament” has a volume on Genesis, by 
Goodspeed and Welton (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia, $2); volume on Genesis 
in tne “Pulpit Commentary,” by Whitelaw (Funk and 
W lis Company, New York, $2) ; “Studjes in the 
Book of Genesis,” by Pratt (American Tract Society, 
New York City, 75 cents); the present writer’s de- 
votional commentary on -Genesis, in three volumes 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York City, each 
volume, $1); “Messages for the Mornin atch,” 
by C. G. Trumbull (The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, $1); “A Dictionary of the Bible,” in one vol- 
ume, edited by John D. Davis (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, $2.50). Books of biography: “Abra- 
ham,” by F. B. Meyer (Revell, 60 cents); “The 
World of Faith and the Everyday World,” by Funcke 
(Methodist Book Concern, New York City, $1.50) ; 
“Abraham, the Friend of God,” by Oswald Dykes. 


I. The Lessop’s Main Message 

The Problem (vs. 5, 6). The possession of such 
flocks and herds with the need of increasing pastur- 
age prevented uncle and nephew from continuing to 
dwell together, and the problem was doubtless inten- 
sified by the presence of the Canaanites with their 
flocks. This first record of riches in the Bible raises 
the question of wealth as possessed by a child of God. 
The Bible seems to show that there is no sin in being 
rich, provided the wealth has been honorably ob- 
tained, is regarded as belonging to God, and is con- 
stantly used as in God’s sight. At the same time 
wealth creates a serious increase of responsibility, and 
will easily become sin if not used with a sense of 
stewardship. Then, too, it has often led (as here) 
to differences between relatives. (1) 

The Strife (v. 7). The quarrel was limited to the 
servants, and it is significant to read of the heathen 
then dwelling in the land, implying that they must 
have noticed this quarrel between the servants of 
God’s children. 

The Proposal (vs. 8, 9). Abraham took the initia- 
tive and urged their brotherhood as the great reason 
for the avoidance of a quarrel. Although he was 
older than Lot and chief of the tribe, and although 
the land had been promised by God to him, he 
allowed his nephew the first choice (2 Tim. 2:24). 


The Choice (vs. 10-13). Lot at once accepted 
Abram’s generous proposal, and actuated only by the 
thought of material peceperity, he chose a fertile 
part, even though the material blessing was accom- 
panied by moral blight. This was the great mistake 
of Lot’s life, from which he seems never really to 
have recovered. Lot’s choice was of the country on 
the east of Jordan, not far from the Dead Sea (14: 
33 19: 20-23). (2) 

The Effort (14:14). The life of fellowship with 
God after Lot’s departure was soon disturbed by a 
new emergency, and Abram heard of the trouble ex- 
perienced by his nephew. In the great battle between 
the kings Lot was taken prisoner and carried off to 
the East. Abram heard “that his brother was taken 
captive” and he at once decided on the rescue. This 
is a new aspect of Abram, who is seen to be a man 
of thought, skill, and courage. 

The Success (vs. 15, 16). The pursuit extended to 
120 miles, and by a bold stroke he smote the eremy 
from different directions and pursued them beyond 
the limits of Palestine, nearly to Damascus. He was 
entirely successful, for he rescued Lot and recovered 
property belonging to the kings of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. As uncle and nephew journeyed back it 
would be interesting to know what were Lot’s 
thoughts, especially as there is no record of any 
gratitude, while it is known that he deliberately went 
back to Sodom.. (3) 


Devotional Reading.—Romans 12:9-21. After the 
thought of humility (vs. 3-8); the idea of love natu- 
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rally follows, and this is seen in two directions, (1) 
Love towards our fellow-Christians (vs. 9-13). The 
rinciple is laid down in the opening words: “Let 
ove be without hypocrisy,” and then .the fact and 
reality of love are taught in twelve different ways. 
(2) Love for those who are not yet Christians (vs. 
14-21). The believer has social relationships to 
“them that are without,” and just as verses 9-13 are 
concerned with love in an atmosphere of sympathy, 
so here it is seen mainly in relation to those who are 
hostile to Christianity. In verses 17-19 the main 
thought is the passive attitude of forbearance, and in 
verses 20, 21 the active form of beneficence is urged. 
Love is the principal thought, and again there are 
twelve aspects. These two sections, especially the 
twelve aspects. (4) 

II. Additional Material for Teachers 

Genesis 12: 10 to 14: 24; 18: 16-33; 19: 29. 

1. Genesis 12: 10 to 14:24. The entire record, cov- 
ering the present lesson, and showing Abram’s life in 
Egypt; the facts of the separation between Abram 
and Lot; God’s recompense to Abram after Lot had 
gone; the battle of the kings; the rescue of Lot; and 
tne return of Abram, with the striking incidents 
associated with it. 

2. Genesis 18: 16-33. Abram’s intercession for 
Sodom, with special reference to Lot and his family. 
The reverent and yet persistent attitude of Abram 
is particularly noteworthy, as also the solemn truth 
that he left off praying before God left off giving. 
Abram probably thought that the number ten was as 
low as he could go (v. 32). 

3. Genesis 19:29. The striking instance of Lot’s 
preservation through Abram’s prayer. God did “ex- 
ceeding abundantly” above what Abram had thought, 


. when he limited his prayer. Abram had ceased pray- 


ing at the mrention of ten, but God intervened for 
four only. Intercession has marvelous possibilities 
(Job 42:10). 

Ill. The Graded Topics 


1. Intermediate Topic: The Greatness of Unselfish- 
ness. (Memory Verse: Rom. 12:10b. Additional 
Material: 1 Sam. 23:15-18; 2 Sam. 1:26; 1 Cor. 
13:5.) Few things are more truly godlike than un- 
selfishness, for of God it is said that “he spared not 
his own Son, but delivered him up for us all” (Rom. 
8:32). The Bible is full of teaching on this subject, 
which is so beautifully illustrated by Abram. 

His rare unselfishness is seen’ in connection with 
his rescue of Lot, for prudence might well have sug- 
gested his remaining alone. But, as Dr. Meyefsays, 
‘faith makes us independent, but not indifferent.” 
He had only to learn that his nephew had been taken 
prisoner to go to his rescue at any cost. This is the 
true spiritual separation which unselfishly considers 
others and does its utmost for them. 

The Scripture teaching should be carefully noted. 
Jonathan is a striking instance of this unselfishness 
(1 Sam. 23:15-18; 2 Sam. 1:26). Paul said of 
Timothy that he knew of no one who had a greater 
spirit of unselfishness (Phil. 2:21; see 1 Cor. 10: 24). 
Part of the picture of love is that it “seeketh not its 
own” (1 Cor. 13:5). So also is the counsel to prefer 
other people to ourselves (Rom. 12:10), and to let 
our “yieldingness” (so Greek) be known unto all 
men (Phil. 4:5; 2 Cor. 10:1). 

2. Senior and Adult Topic: Loyalty to One’s Own 
Family. (Additional Material: Mark 7:9-13; 1 Tim. 
5:3-8; 1 John 3:17, 18). There is an old saying that 
“blood is thicker than water,” and when Abram heard 
of Lot being captured he at once took action. “It 
was the thought of a brother in chains that stirred 
Abram’s heart” (Strachan), for, according to the old 
custom, every male relative was regarded as a 
brother. This loyalty was shown by Abram in three 
ways: (1) large-heartedness; (2) compassion; (3) 
benevolence. The Bible lays great stress on our duty 
to those who are knitted to us by ties of blood 
(Mark 7: 9-13; 1.Tim. 5:3-8), and there is also an 
important and vital emphasis placed on spiritual re- 
lationship as well (1 John 3:17, 18). Both physi- 
cally and spiritually there is a “brotherhood,” and to 
this we have the duty of loving, practical loyalty. It 
need hardly be said that at the present time one of 
the ways in which this “loyalty to one’s own family” 
can be shown is in the matter of food conservation, 
for it provides a splendid opportunity of thinking of 
“one’s own” in the true sense. (5) 


IV. The Heart of the Lesson 


1. The Elements. The following points in Abram’s 
life are specially noteworthy: (1) His sympathy. He 
showed no resentment, but with entire unselfishness 
sets forth to rescue Lot. (2) His decision. Godli- 
ness is often associated with passive rather than with 
active virtues, but here Abram manifests both the pas- 
sive virtue Of unselfishness and the active virtue of 
decision and initiative. (3) His courage. This was 
as real as his humility and willingness to yield his 
rights. (4) His patriotism. It is possible, if not 
probable, that the thought of his adopted country 
entered into his mind as he went forward against 
these intruding kings. But in any case patriotism is 
one of the genuine motives that should actuate the 
true Christian.- The believer is the finest patriot of 
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all. (5) His capability. Abram’s ee | and skill 
show that he was “a man of parts.” ere is no 
necessary connection between godliness and incapaw 
city, for the grace of God is able to give inventive- 
ness, intellectual and executive ability, and thorough 
energy of thought and will. 


2. The Explanation. Everything is summed up in 
the words, “by faith,” for we see from Hebrews 11, 
as well as throughout this story in Genesis, that 
Abram was enabled to do all these things because 
God was so real to him. Sympathy, decision, courage 
patriotism, capability, were all due to his attitude of 
trust in the “ of all grace,” because faith touches 


and transforms every element of personality, the mind, — 


the emotion, and the will. 


V. Leading Questions 


What was the cause of the difficulty between Abram 
and Lot? 


What is the Bible teaching about riches? 
_ What is the real meaning and force of God’s speak- 
ing to Abram after Lot had departed? . 

What indications of courage and ability were 
shown by Abram? 

What is the explanation of the difference between 
Abram’s attitude to Melchizedec and to the kings? 


What are the outstanding features of Lot’s char- 
acter in the Old Testament? How can these be rec- 
onciled with 2 Peter 2:7? 


In what sense is the absence of intercession a sin 
against God? (1 Sam. 12: 23.) 
Collect passages from the New Testament refer- 
ring to the importance and value of intercession. 
Wycuirre CoLiece, Toronto. 


we 
The Prophecy in This Lesson 
By C. I. Scofield. D.D. 


HE present lesson, though beautifully illustrative 

of essentials of godly living in any dispensation, 
namely separation unto power, unto service, is not 
distinctly prophetic. But that fact gives me, this 
week, space for a long-desired opportunity. It is to 
plead for sobriety of interpretation of the prophetic 
Scriptures: 

The startling and unprecedented events which for 
the_Jast four years have forced the most heedless to 
think, have driven believers to resort for light to 
that great neglected portion of the Word of God, the 
Prophets. Surely there if anywhere shall an explana- 
tion of these tremendous years be found. And this 
is well. It is a true instinct which is leading so many 
Christians to the great prophetic foreview. And to 
such as are patient of heart, diligent and prayerful, 
light breaks in. 

But in no branch of knowledge is the.maxim, “A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” more cogent. 
The outstanding testimony of the prophetic Word 
concerning the end of the present age is dramatic in 
the extreme. The personages of the drama—the 
beast out of the “sea,” the false prophet, angels, de- 
mons—form what seems at first a mere confusion of 
conflicting powers. A great event, Armageddon, 
looms upon the prophetic horizon with a greater 
event, the return of the Lord, also in view. Beside 
all this a “day,” or new period of time, impends. 

But all these things are not confusion but majestic 
harmony. And not only so, but, in outline at least, 
majestically simple. Now the tendency against which 
I use my space this week to utter a word of warn- 
ing, is to draw from the Prophets some fragment 
which resembles or, with a little forcing can be made 
to resemble, something which is transpiring to-day. 
In this method the Kaiser easily becomes the Beast, 
the man of sin, and the Hindenburg line the scene of 
Armageddon. In place of all this let us live by 


Peter’s great rule for prophetic interpretation: “No | 


prophecy of the scripture is of private interpretation” 
—4t. é., is to be interpreted by itself, but in harmony 
with what other prophets have written concerning 
that thing. : 


A 
DouctasTon, Lone Istanp, N. Y. 
ue 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Riches.—There was a strife between the herdsmen 
(v. 7). Abram and Lot lived a good many years ago, 
but when you dig into things you find the old world 
just as the girl told her mother. Mother: “Gladys, 
what were you and George doing in the conservatory 
last evening?” Daughter: Mother, did you and 
father ever sit in the conServatory before you were 
married?” Mother: “I expect we did.” Daughter: 
“Well, mother, it’s the same old world!” It was 
when Abram and Lot got rich that their real 
troubles began. This is one of the reasons why 
riches are a curse unless coupled up good and tight 
with religion. This is why it is so hard. for a 
rich-man to go through the eye of a needle. You 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 13 (Gen. 13 : 5-11; 14: 14-16) 


must have a steady hand to thread a 
needle. And no man can keep steady 
with a family all ajar. 
angler, says there are more miseries the 
other side of riches than on this side of 
them. The world of the irreligious rich 
above stairs and below stairs is full of 
envies, jealousies, mean ambitions, back- 


biting, dissensions, infidelities, miseries 


unknown in the world of well-to-do or 
in the world of very-little. As with 
families so with nations. With riches 
come grave perils. Extravagances take 
the place of old-fashioned virtues. Just 
look around you in the land where you 
live. There is only one salvation, the 
religion‘of Jesus Christ. That alone can 
sweeten the human lump. The prosper- 
ous godly family and the prosperous 
godly nation are two things the land can 
always “bear” (Prov. 17:1; Matt. 9: 
24). (1) 

“Polarine.”—Abram said, ... . Let 

there be no strife (v. 8). Abram and 
Lot had ‘no quarrel. e members of 
their families were saying the cutting 
a and doing the mean tricks. In 
the little land of Canaan where you live 
the men folks have no trouble getting 
along together. There are no sets, no 
social barriers, no sweller-than-those 
business about professional business and 
working men. It is outside the office, 
store, and shop that strife sprouts, 
flourishes and fruits. When I sit down 
_and read the history of the Mayflower, 
with its freight of Massachusetts aris- 
tocracy, and the Welcome, with its 
load of Pennsylvania blue blood, and 
then drop into Broad Street Station and 
watch the immigrant train load up for 
the West, I just have to laff. I expect 
‘the day will also come when the chil- 
dren of these travel-worn, husky bag 
and bundle toters will be turning up their 
aristocratic noses at other good Ameri- 
cans. All of which is simply pointing 
out what fools. folks are to “scrap” 
about anything on earth. Good, wise 
Abram had the right idea. Here in 
‘America a social analysis will show the 
blood runs ‘much the same. It is a fine 
mixtute of’ English, Irish, Scotch, -Ger- 
man, French, and a dozen more bloods. 
That is why it grades the highest an I 
best of all bloods. The world’s best 
‘Jubricant. Why should the drops in the 
barrel of oil fight with each other and 
spoil its use? (Prov. 28:25; 2 Tim. 
2: 23-26). 

“Help Yourself.”—IJs ;.ot the whole 
land before thee? ... If thou wilt takc 
the left hand, then I will go to the 
right (v. 9). We need know nothing 
else to show God had made a big man 
of Abram. When you can say that in 
your family you will be the foremost 
member -of it even though you may be 
the latest born. “All right, girls, pick 
out of the house whatever furnishings 
and keepsakes you like, and I’ll take what 
is left,” is the,spirit of love in the godly 
family when the breaking-up time comes. 
We often see it the other way. But Re- 
ligion always says “other folks first,” 
back there in Canaan and up.here in 
Coatesville. There often comes a time 
when it is best to separate. When you 
get married never move in with “the old 
folks” on either side if possible to avoid 
it. There is no satisfaction in all the 
world to compare with the fun of stick- 
ing one’s toes under one’s own table. 
No, sir, not even rocking the first cradle 
or being chauffeur to the first chubby 
roadster! Let father and mother come 
and visit you, and you go home and see 
the “old folks.” But in the interest of 
love take the left hand.road, even though 
it may be a narrow one of two rooms, a 

~bed, a stove, two chairs, and a table. 
There is such a real thing as love in a 
cottage, and also a very real thing of 
“not hitting it with the old folks.” Nor 
are the “old folks” always to blame. 
Abram was generous because he walked 
with God. The whole country was his, 
but Abram’s religion made him such a 
big man that Lot the little one could 
have the first helping of all he liked 
(Prov. 11:24, 25; Luke 13: 30). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Method books you need in Sunday-school work 


are listed in The Sunday School Times’ deed | 


catalog. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 
School Times three full months in advance | 





of the date of the | If later 
they mer not be considered at all. not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 


circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a three-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct. of 
this department. One dollar is offer or 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each wee 
Short illustra 


: Text peciall “desired, and will 
are 5 y 
stand a better ce acceptance than 
illustrations on T 


A Second-Mile n.—lf thou 


‘wilt take the left hand, then I will go to 


the right; or if thou take the right hand, 
then id will go to the left (13:9). There 
is an interestirig story told of the late 
Dr. Robert Dawbarn, an eminent 
surgeon of New York.~ In sewing up a 
wound after an operation, one of his 
students observed that he always. tied 
three knots where the custom was to 
tie only two. Asked about it the doc- 
tor replied, “The third is my sleeping 
knot; it may not be necessary to tie it, 
but it makes the matter that much 
safer, and I find I sleep better for it.” 
This is only one instance of the beauty 
of doing just a little more than any one 
could properly demand, going the sec- 
ond mile, as our Lord put it. Most men 
are able to sleep better after such an ex- 
perience. There is danger in letting 
other people determine what one shall 
do, and the danger is more serious that 
it will lead to under-doing than to over- 
doing—F | The Continent. Sent by 
airs, Malcolm Mackay, Goderich, Ont., 
an. 


A Malagasy’s Choice.—Lot chose him 
all the Plain of the Jordan (v. 11). In 
Madagascar a Gov rnment order for- 
bade any Malagasy in Government em- 
ploy to take any part in a religious ser- 
vice in any of the. authorized church 
buildings on the island. One of the na- 
tive Christians affected by the new reg- 
ulation was an ordnance map-maker, 
who was the superintendent of a mission 
school. He had a very good salary as 
Government official, but he never hesi- 
tated.’ He stuck to the Sunday-school 
till he was ordered to a place many 
miles away. There he found a small 
Sunday-school and helped it until he 
was fined and dismissed. Eventually he 
became an evangelist under the native 
missionary society. “I was told,” he 
said, “to choose between God and 
money. My reply was, without hesita- 
tion—God.”—From the Sunday School 
Chronicle. Sent by J. A. Clark, Leices- 
ter, £ng. 

Which Way?—Lot chose him all the 
Plain of the Jordan (v. 11). A little 
girl asked his father, “Do ,ou ever 
pray?” He asked her, “Is it your 
mother or your aunt who has put you 
up to this?” “No, father,” said the lit- 
tle child; “the preacher said all good 
men pray.” He answered, “Well, you 
and your mother and your aunt may go 
your way, and [ will go mine.” 
“Father,” said the little creature with 
great simplicity, “which way are you 
going?” It flashed upon him that he 
was in the way of death. He burst into 
tears, and began to pray for mercy. 
Which way are you going?—From 
Light and Life Evangel. Sent by Lewis 
R. Pipher, Mount Joy, Ontario. 

A Touch and a Stain.—The men of 
Sodom were. wicked and sinners against 
Jehovah exceedingly (v. 13). Sophro- 
nius had a fair daughter named Eu- 
lalia, and she asked his permission 
one day to visit the gay Lucinda. “I 
cannot allow it,” said the Greek father. 
“Then you must think me exceedingly 
weak,” said the daughter indignantly. 
Soph onius pick.d up a dead coal fro 1 
the hearth and handed it to his daugh- 
ter, but she’ hesitated to accept it. 
“Take it, my child; it will not burn 
you.” Eulalia obeyed, and the milky 
whiteness: of her -hand was instantly 
gone. “Father, we cannot be too care- 
ful in handling coals,” said the vexed 
daughter. “No,” said the father -sol- 
emnly, “for even when they do not. burn, 
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panions and communications, as Lot 
found to his cost.—From the Sunday at 
Home. Sent by J. A. Clark, Leicester, 
Eng. 

How Love Forethinks.—A friend 
loveth at all times (Golden Text). A 
little waif was asked, “What is love?” 
and answered, “Going errands.” When 
in Samoa Stevenson had left his small 
hut and. removed into a large house, 
there had not yet been time for love to 
line it. Stevenson felt sad and weary, 
and had also forgotte: to bespeak his 
nightly coffee. ilst he was thinking, 
the door quietly opened, and. the native 
boy entered carrying the tray with that 
on it for which he longed. Stevenson 
said in the native tongue, “Great is your 
foretheught.” The boy corrected him, 
and said, “Great is the love.”—From the 
Christian Endeavor World. Sent by W. 
J. Hart, D.D., Dolgeville, N..Y. The 
prise for this week is awarded to this 
tllustration. 


Are You a Human Hay-wagon?— 
A friend loveth at all times;.And a 
brother is born_for adversity (Golden 
Text). He was a poor, skinny old 
horse, but he was so happy; he was 
drawing a heavy load, too, but even 
that was forgotten, for right in front 
of him, as he pulled his weary load 
along, there was a hay-wagon. From 
this he was getting a bit of unexpected 
refreshment along the way. And 
must confess to a great desire to be a 
human “hay-wagon,” and, unknown to 
myself, feed those whose lives touch 
mine.—From the New York Observer. 
Sent by Mrs. M. Watts, Streatham Hill, 
London, Eng. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


HE land was not able to bear them 

(v. 6). The flocks of sheep and 
goats, and the h rds of donkeys, mules, 
and camels required pasture and water. 

grazing difficulty was met by migra- 
tion, and for water in the plains of 
South Palestine wells had to be dug, 
involving time, labor, and expense. 
Thus the commonest cause of strife 
was as to the right of access to these 
wells. (1) 

Then I will go to the left (v. 9). 
Oriental deference to seniority in the 
family would strongly condemn the de- 
cision of Lot as selfish and unbecom- 
ing. (2) 

Like the garden of Jehovah (v. 10). 
The plain of Jericho no longer presents 
such an appearance of exuberant fer- 
tility. The irrigation channels have dis- 
appeared, and the dry and bitter ground 
with its streaks of salt and sulphur is 
covered with thorn-bushes. 


When Abram heard that his brother 
was taken captive (14:14). The Jew- 
ish rabbinical tradition revels in present- 
ing Abram as a great military hero, the 
proud sheikh of a powerful shepherd 
tribe. Such was his zeaJ for the recov- 
ering of Lot that each step in pursuit of 
the marauders was several miles long! 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr, 
we 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we pray thy forgiveness for our selfish 
ways. Our vision of duty is so often di? 
torted by what we desire for ourselves. We 
have thought too little of others and. too 
much about our own gains. We pray that thou 
wilt: move us to live in the spirit of generous 
unconcern about our own comfort and to 
yield the road to others as we journey. And 
if any have wronged us, may we be eager 
to help them in their time of need, not as a 
favor, but as a privilege offered to us. In 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—You can size up a 
man pretty well by the way he drives 
an. automobile. Watch him when an- 
other car is coming. Does he keep all 
the road, and then force the other fel- 





they blacken.”. So it is with: evil. com- 


low to. go almost into..the ditch? . Does 
the keep his -big: lamps burning at night, 
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with never a thought of his dimmer, or 
never turning them off when meeting 
another car? Well, there are such men, 
unhappily, but they are not like Abram. 
He would have given the other fel- 


low more than half the road; he 
would Have switched off his big lamps 
if he met another car in the dark. And 


if he saw another car in trouble,—real 
trouble,—he wouldn’t have speeded past 
with a grin, but you know how quickly 














Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
“Some one has need of kindness.” 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 
“ Throw out the life-line.” 
“Seek to be a blessing.” 
“Rescue the perishing.” 
“Let the lower lights be burning.” 
“ Are you saved to serve?” 
“ Abide with me.” 

(References in parentheses are to the met- 
rical Psalm Book set to music, including 
also some other parts of Scripture. “Bible 
Songs No. 4,” published by United Presby- 
terian ‘Board of Publication, Pittsburgh, Pa.). 

Psalm 112: 1-10 (224: 2-4). 
Psalm 49 : 6-18 (112: 2, 3). 
Psalm 34: 14-22 (78: 3, 4). 
Psalm 73 : 23-28 (187 : 1-3). 
Psalm 37 : 4-40 (83 : 1-3). 





Department Helps 








The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON Teacuinc.—God’s children 
should love and help one another. 
Note.—It seems wise to combine with 
to-day’s story the incident suggested for 
the Primary topic of next. Sunday, when 
Abram helped Lot. This will afford op- 
portunity next Sunday to tell of the 


terests children. 


Review.—Uncle Abram and Aunt 
Sarai were very kind to their nephew, 
Lot. As they had no child of their own, 
Lot must have seemed like their own 
son. When Abram heard and obeyed 
God’s command to move to a new coun- 
try, he took Lot with him. 

When .famine came and the pastures 
failed, they all moved to Egypt, where 
they found food. When they learned 


that grass was growing again they 
moved back to Canaan. 
Lesson Story—Abram was glad to 


come back, for he remembered that God 
had promised to give the land of Canaan 
to his family. Abram had grown rich 
in sheep, cattle, camels, gold and silver. 
Lot’s flocks and herds had grown larger, 
so he was a rich man, too. With so 
many animals, they must have traveled 
slowly, until at last they reached Bethel, 
the very place where Abram had set 
up his tents and built an altar of stones 
at the first. Abram was glad to camp 
there once again and to call on the name 
of the Lord as he thanked him for the 
safe journey. (The incidents of to- 
day’s story may be illustrated on the 
sand-table or blackboard. Do not pre- 
sent many details, but let the children’s 
imagination supply these.) 

Soon after their return Abram knew 
that the land would not provide enough 
pasture and water for so many cattle. 
Quarrels began between the servants of 
Lot and of Abram, as to whose cattle 
should drink from the wells and feed in 
the green pastures. 

Abram was a kind, unselfish uncle, 
who did not like quarrels. One day he 
said to Lot: We are brethren; let there 
be no quarrel between us and between 
our servants. The. whole land is before 
us; it is better to separate, so that each 





may. have his own pastures and wells. 
-Look: around you, Lot, and take your 





and how gladly he would have stopped 
to help. Honestly now, are we thinking | 
enough about giving the other fellow 
, first choice, and whatever help he needs? 
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first choice. If you choose the right, I 
will take the left, etc. 

Instead of telling his kind uncle to 
choose first, Lot looked from the hill- 
top, as far as he could see. Toward the 
Jordan he saw grassy plains and plenty 
of water. It seemed like a lovely gar- 
den, so he chose that part for himself, 
and moved away from his Uncle Abram, 
who stayed in the hill country. 

Near to the place which’ Lot chose 
was a wicked city, but Lot didn’t mind 
that, so long as his cattle had good pas- 
tures and plenty of water. 

After Lot had- gone, the Lord ap- 
peared to Abram and said, Lift up 
your eyes and look as far as you can to 
the north, south, east, and west. All 
that you can see will I give to you and 

our family forever. alk through the 

ngth and breadth of the land, for I 
will surely give it to you. Some day 
your people will be many, like the dust 
of the earth. 

Abram and Sarai must have missed 
Lot. They did not see him often. 
Abram felt happy in his heart, because 
he had been kind and unselfish in help- 
ing Lot. He had lived the Golden Rule. 
(This is set to music in Melodies, Leyda 
Publishing Company, Wapello, Iowa, 28 
cents.) And Jesus said, All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them. 

Once again Abram had 4 chance to 
show great kindness to Lot. . Several 
northern kings banded together to come 
and steal Lot’s sheep and cattle. They 
carried Lot and his family away also, 
and traveled far toward the north coun- 
try (chap. 14: 12-16). Some one escaped 
and hurried*to tell Abram, who quickly 
gathered more than three hundred 
trained servants and chased after those 
kings for many miles, until he caught up 
with them and rescued Lot: 

Hand-work.—Groups of tents may be 
folded and set up and moved to show 
the incidents of to-day’s stories. 

An Illustvation.—One morning mother 
had cleaned and cooked a chicken for 
dinner. Father was away so the chil- 
dren started the platter around the 
table. Mother was fixing the gravy. One 
after another the children took the nice 
pieces of white breast, the«juicy dark 
pieces of the legs. Some chose the 
drumsticks and the liver. When mother 
sat down ready to eat, which pieces were 
left for her to choose from? Do you 
think those children remembered the 
Golden Rule? 


Peorta, Itt. 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. S. H. Askew 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 
1. Chapter II in the Life of Abraham, 
setting forth his character in the fam- 
ily circle. 
a. God’s use, and ours, of the little 
things of everyday living. 











Eph. your girls this story of ancient 
Abram’s family circle, with its very 
modern characteristics, as _ realistically 
as you can, noting that the first incident 
reveals Abram’s gentle unselfishness, the 
second his stern courage in a just cause, 
while both show his true wisdom. Do 
not spoil the good story by moralizing, 
yet in our quiet talk here about it we 
shall do well to read it as deeply and 
keenly as we may, so that in telling it to 
our girls in class we can provoke their 
thoughts along helpful lines. -Strive for 
that happy medium, in Bible-story’ tell- 
ing, which avoids the skimming of the 
surface only: for exciting incidents, on 
one hand; or the deadening result (with 
all young people) of tacking a moral to 
the end of your tale, on the other ex- 
treme. What you think about your 
story will surely get into it, and into your 
listeners, too, with very little direct 
Statement on your part. 

2. This will seem to us all such a lit- 
tle lesson, almost petty, coming as it 
does between two great ones, but it is 
just another proof of the reality of 
God’s old Book, for life is ever so. 
This is only “a little unselfishness over a 
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The Lesson Cartoon for This Week 


small family affair, following such a 
great venture of faith, and preceding 
that climax of “Abram’s faith in his 
readiness to. sacrifice his son. This 
seems like a small, monotonous valley 
between two glorious mountain-peaks, 
from which we catch glimpses of what 
we call “true greatness” in character. 
One is almost tempted to impatience in 
crossing this uninteresting valley, so de- 
laying our climb to the height ahead. 
But Abram had to cross it: shall we see 
what he learned therein so long ago? 

He had set out on a journey of faith 
at God’s call, a journey God-chosen and 
God-directed. God told him why he was 
moving him way over to Canaan, that 
he was to become the head of a great 
nation, a nation chosen to do great 
things for God, and Abram believed God 
with the same unquestioning faith with 
which he had set out. 

But now comes a long stretch in his 
life of just waiting, an apparent delay 
in God’s own plan, almost wasted time, 
one is tempted to think, Abram seemed 
so ready to be used, why not carry on 
and carry out that purpose at once? 
Who does not know the teasing, fret- 
ting spirit that threatens to envelop 
one whenever such a halt comes in our 
life-plans? Hardest of all is it for 
youth to keep sweet and selfless in t‘.e 
small affairs that arise at such times. 
Great things sweep us away from our 
smaller selves; little ones seem to tie us 
down to our lowest level. 

It was just such a test for Abram, at 
such a time, when his and Lot’s herds- 
men began quarreling over their joint 
pastures. How easily Abram might have 
asserted himself and stood for his “just 
srights” then! And then he would have 
lost the very training God was seeking 
to discipline into him,—simple (?) 
sweetness of temper and everyday un- 
selfishness. For Abram, “the father of 
the faithful,” as well as we, must learn 
these common lessons before he could 
be ready for the next and great trial of 
his wonderful faith. I wonder which 
really “tried” him more? How sweetly 
and gently he stood this little examina- 
tion at the hands of the Great Teacher! 
He who was always great in the great 
moments of his life was more than just, 
generous, in the commonplace little 
things. 

May it not be because we fail right 
here that God cannot give us the great 








occasions for which we sigh? We are 
sure it would be easier to meet such 
times than these little obscure, nagging 
bits of life’s business, but certain it is 
that Abram met his test, and met it hap- 
pily for all concerned, in everyday liv- 
ing before God carried him on to that 
sublime height up to which we look with 
awed admiration. He was as lovely to 
live with then as he is inspiring to look 
back to now, and that first fact is the 
reason, in large part, for the last one. 

The second incident in our story is 
far easier to emulate, for courageous 
loyalty to our own people under the 
prt Aa of danger always fires the best 
in us. Let us not fail to note Abram’s 
scrupulous honor in the conclusion of 
that fight for the rescue of his nephew, 
remembering that courage is not the 
only trait of a good fighter. 

Home Study 

A review of 1 Corinthians 13, with 
1 Timothy 5:8, and r-John 3:17, 18, 
memorized in addition, will be fine home 
study this week. 


Atianta, Ga. 
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Pucker’s ‘‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 
Beginning: Map review. 

Discussion: Story of Abram’s deal- 
ings with Lot. 

Main points: The cure for quarrels; 
the shame of strife among Christians; 
a winning fight. 











STARTED the lesson with a 
map review about Abram, pinning 
the end of a black thread at Ur on our 
cloth map, taking it up over another pin 
at Haran, and then on down to Bethel. 
The fellow who stuck in each pin had 
to tell what happened there, so we got 
the whole story over again. Then 
teacher ran the thread down to, Egypt 
and back, and told how Abram and his 
folks had moved down there for one 
season on account of a crop failure in 
Canaan. But he and Lot did well in the 
cattle business down there and came back 
pretty well fixed. 
@ur home study questions toek up the 


(Continued on the next-page) 
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SEPTEMBER 28, 1918 


BIBLE STUDY 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
Are you satisfied with your knowledge of the Bible? 
Can you think through the Bible Story? 
it lie before you as a complete whole or are 
isolated portions only familiar to you? 
Are the prophets and apostles to tyou real men with 
real messages for their times and ours? 

Do you wish to unde: a consecutive study of the 
Bible, and is it for lack of knowing just how to go 
about it that you % still dipping and there 

wayt 


cor TO 
BIBLE STUDY 


will help you answer these questions. It has answered 
them for others. 

A Student: “ I have’long been for a Bible 
study that began with Genesis and took the Bible 


right through, It is much easier to follow events 
one reme them, and is a fine way to study the 
Die, ‘ 


A Woman in the 
day can't think it is a st help 1 have ever seen to 
systematic Bible study.” 

A pil: ‘“‘ When I get through this course I 
know I shall understand and ,love;my Bible better 
than ever before.”” 

A Business Woman: “ Don’t ever be afraid to 
recommend.the course. In these days of stress and 
storm we need most of alla firm hold on the Rock ot 


Ages and a knowledge of God’s Word. 
A Pastor: ‘(I have in my library many fBible 


Study .books of different cappnicntions and jdemon- 
Somene Dat the ,‘ Guide to le Study’ towers high 
above all. 


A Business Man: ‘It is a real companion to 
the Bible and shouldj be on the desk of every 
man.” (Later) * You can always rest assured that 
I will have nothing but words of praise for those little 
companions to the Bible.”” 

A Professional Man: ‘I think the lessons fine.” 

A Business Man: ‘‘ Your book (Part 1) is the 
best I have ever used and I will send for Part 2 as 
soon as I have finished this one.” 

Part 1. Genesis to Ruth. ; 
** 2. 1 Samuel to Nehemiah. } a od 
* 3. The Gospels and the Acts. 
«* 4. Genesis to 2 Samuel. 
* 5. x Kings to Nehemiah ( 
tions of nine prophetical 
book 


s). 
“ 6. Life of Christ. J 
“ 9. The Acts and the Epistles. 
Paper,each Part. .......-es2+e0-. $ .30 
Cloth, each Part. .5..2....6+..-. 345 


Parts 1 to 3 in one volume, cloth... . . 1.25 


Parts 4 to 7 in one volume, cloth. ... . 1.50 
A copy on inspection or a descriptive pamphlet 
INDEX PUBLISHING COMPANY, Bex 122, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Advanced 
Course 








What is the great tribulation ? 
This question is answered en 
page 1337 of the 
Scofield 
Reference Bible 


Ed. by Rev. C. 1. Scofield, D.D. 
Helps at all the hard places in the 
Bible on the oc- 
eur. Dr. Sc "shelps are equal 
to a Bible study course. 

New Edition. 2 Sizes. 34 Styles 
Ask to see the Pocket Edition printed on Oxford 
India Paper. Circular upon request. At all dealers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street, - - + + New York 

















The Dropsie College 


for Hebrew and Cognate Learning 


Offers courses in Biblical and Rabbi- 
nical subjects, Jewish history and 
Semitic_languages. Students ad- 
mitted without distinction of creed, 
color or sex,* Tuition is free. 


The Autumn Term opens Oct. 1, at 10 A. M. 
For further information apply to 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, P 


resident 
S. E. Corner Broad and York Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


: * Part 6 came yester- . 














Beautiful Christmas Window Greeting 
Salutation and Advertising Specialty. 
zo x15. Embellished in four rich beautiful colors. 
Santa Claus and wreath combined. Special prices 
in quantity, Liberal commission to agents. 
Semple dozen $1.00, free. 
Senta Claus Pastel Co., 1235 Arch St., Philadelpkia. 





In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 
day School Times. 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 13 (Gen. 13: 5-113 14 : 14-16) 





The Little Jetts 
Teaching the Lesson 
By Wade C. Smith 
“The Little Jette Telling Bible Stories” 











ABRAM HELPING Lor. . 
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' Lot, We are brothers, 


| ‘Why should we allow our 
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| Make Frouble between 

| You and mez  TNhow, let 
us mare a friendly divisio 
of} the land: you take first’ 
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He Says we can take 
Our Choice ~ what do 
You say, Mrs. lot?” 


i“ Why Lot, Sodom for 
SME, Of Course !” 
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Sind here Came one that 
had escaped, and bed Abram. 
—” - of Lots Misfortune, 
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( Continued from the preceding page) 


story here, and Fatty went on about the 
uarrel that sprang up. -It seems that 
bram’ and Lot got so many head of 
cattle that there wasn’t enough pasture 
handy. Every day or two Abram’s farm 
hands would find Lot’s bunch of steers 
over in the valley that they had meant 
t use that day. -From bad names they 
fell to fists and rocks and trying to 
stampede other’s livestock, till 
finally one ‘of Abraham’s men came and 
told him that if Lot didn’t keep his 
low-lived, thieving cow punchers off the 
home range there would be blood 
shed. (1) 

Abram felt terribly about this. He 
hated a scrap of any kind, especially 
among relatives, and what made him 
particularly sore was the way the 
heathen nesghbors looked on and snick- 
ered to see how these Christians acted. 
Father says this ruction must have hurt 
true religion in Canaan worse than a 
choir row does now. (2) 

So Abram sent for Lot to talk it over 
and see if something could be done. Of 
course Abram was the head of the fam- 
ity. It was for his sake that God had 
prospered them all; while Lot was just 
an orphan that had been left on his 
Lands. So Lot would n turally expect 
to be fired clear off the range. But 
Abram talked nice to him about being 
friends, and proposed that they dissolve 
aetpsahie and each stake off a new 
claim of his own. He even told Lot to 
filé on whatever he wanted, and the 
would take for himself whatever was 
left. I suppose he thought Lot would 
have sense and decency ehough not to 
grab the biggest apple on the pla >. But 
Lot forgot all the manners he ever had 
and chose all the big green valley around 
Sodom, the rich second bottom of the 
Jordan River. That-left nothing for 
Abram but the hills and gulleys of the | 
broken country. | 

It was a low-down, trick, and at first | 
it looked as if Abram would get the | 
worst of it; but he was game and 
moved back o6n'‘to ‘the /hills. Bulldog 
Jones growled that’ Abram was a big 
fool not to'stand up for his rights and 
teach Lot a thing or two, ‘even if he had} 
to hand him a punch on the smeller. But | 
Fred Keller went on with his part, how | 
God spake to Abram and said for him | 
to never mind, it would all come out | 
right in the eid, and the land as far as | 
he could see from the highest hill would ! 
some day belon~ to his descendants. | 
Sure enough it did, and it looks as if | 
it is going to again. | 

Bert told how Lot got mixed up down 
at Sodom with a bad lot of perpetual 
revolutionists, and was finally captured 
and carried away a prisoner of war. 

“Good,” exclaimed Bulldog. “Good 
riddance of bad rubbish.” 

But Bert went en, how *bram had a 
little standing army of his own, if he 
was for peace. 
his servants for a long time; how he 
declared war and started a drive after 





those Huns who had captured his 
nephew. He chased them clear up to 
Damascus, and finally ‘ captured the 


whole business, including Lot. | 


Home Study for Next Week’s Lesson 
Read Genesis 22: I-14 

What demand did God 
Abram? (Gen, 22: 2.) | 

In what way did Isaac seem neces- | 
sary to God’s promise? | 

What did Abram believe God would | 
do? (Heb. 11: 19.) 

What would you have done in Abram’s | 
place? 

What would you have done in Isaac’s | 
place? 

Why did God make such a demand? 

Terre Haute, Inp. 


make on 


Many of your queries about the bear- 
ing of archeology on the Bible are an- 
swered by Prof. A. T. Clay’s splendid 
volume, “Light on the Old Testament 
from Babel,” obtainable from The Sun- 








He had been drilling |. 
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Buy F oods 


By Calories——Not By Pounds 


Compare food cost by calories, and.you'll use more Quaker Oats. 
the energy unit used by governments to measure food. 


On this basis, at prices current at this writing 





The calory is 








Meats Average 8 Times as Much. 
Eggs, Fish and Fowl 
Cost 8 to 10 Times Quaker Oats 








That is, for the same calory value. 


Pound for pound, Quaker Oats has twice the calories of round steak. 
cupful contains 280 calories—as much as four eggs. 


Every dollar you spend for Quaker Oats saves at least $7 if used to displace 


meat, measured by the calory basis. 


You have known the oat as the marvel 


But its wealth of nutriment makes it also the money-saving food. 


Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. 


It is one of the greatest foods you have. 


Quaker Oats 


The Best One-Third of Oats 


We use just the queen grains—big, 
rich and flavory—in making Quaker Oats. 
We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


Yet these are all major foods. 


Mix it also with your flour foods. 
it to save money, to save wheat and meat, to add flavor and nutrition, 


You get it without extra price. 
foods are made doubly 
you use this premier grade. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


Every 


food, well balanced, rich in minerals. 


Use 


Thus you get oat flavor at its best. 
All oat 
inviting when 


(1983) 








Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 

2 teaspoons salt 

% cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

¥Y cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 

Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups flour, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda disso’ 
spoons hot water, 
in the flour), 24% cups sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs 
beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons 
melted butter(according to the richness of the milk) . 
Process : Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk. Jn 
the morning mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and salt 
—add this to Quaker Oats mixture—add melted 
butter; add eggs beaten lightly—beat thoroughly 
and cook as griddle cakes. 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 


ved in 2 table- 
1 teaspoon baking powder (mix 








Pour over two cups of boiling water. Let stand 
until lukewarm. Then add yeast which has been 
dissolved in 4% cup lukewarm water, then add 5 | 
cups of flour. 

Knead slightly, set in a warm piace, let rise until 
light (about two hours). Knead thoroughly, form | 
into two loaves and put in pans. 
and bake about so minutes. lf dry yeast is used, ; 
a sponge should be made at night with the liquid, | ™ 
the yeast, and:a part of the white flour. flo 


This recipe makes two loaves. 


34 cup 
rc 
ing powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 4% tea- 


Let rise again | 5POon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 


egg well beaten. 


aker Oats Muffins 
Juaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups flour, 
up scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level) teaspoons bak- 


Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stamd five 
nutes ; add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 
ur and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add 
Bake in buttered gem pans. 














day School Times C ompany at $2. 
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Published in Round and Shaped 


by Christian workers throughout the country. 


purpose. 


A returnable copy of ‘‘AWAKENING 
examination. 


copy, postpaid, 22¢ 
binding you wish. 
Special Note: 
the following instrumentations : 
ist and 2nd Altos (one book), 


amila; 2§¢ Limp; 


If you desire orchestration 


set. Cloth bound only. 


ESPECIALLY 


and seripture readings is provided. 
and expefience. 

Published in full cloth binding. 
not prepaid. 


more books. Complete set for $14. 


ba, 


SEAS TYE 


The New Rodeheaver Seng Book 


Compiled by Homer A. Rodeheaver and Charles H. Gabriel 


This book contains 256 inspiring songs that have been thoroughly tried and a en 


Mr. Rodeheaver has selected each song for some particular point of merit and special 


Before deciding on a book ‘for your Sunday School, send for a returnable copy of 
‘*Awakening Songs," and examine it carefully. 4 


Manila, $18.00; Limp, $22.00; Cloth, $30.00 


ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass (one book); 
Trombone (treble clef), and Piano. 
trations are $1.50 per volume or $1,2§ each in sets of six or more; $14 for complete 


RODEHEAVER’S SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS 


Edited by CHAS. H. GABRIEL 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL USE 


This book has been compiled, after much thought as to the nature of music demanded 
by up-to-date Sunday Schools, a special department of opening and closing exercises 
Mr. Gabriel has given to this work his best thought 
It is a book that will please you. 


Single copy, 3§¢. postpaid, or $30 per hundred, 


Before deciding on your Sunday School Song Book send for a copy for examination. 
Orchestrations for 14 instruments at $1.§0 per volume; $1.25 in lots of six or 


Py) 





Notes and Fully Orchestrated 


In compiling “AWAKENING SONGS” 


SONGS" will be sent on approval for 


er hundred not prepaid.’ Single 
35¢ Cloth. In ordering, please state 
for “* AWAKENING SONGS" we have 


These orches- 





1036 Monon Bidg., 
CHICAGO. 





THE RODEHEAVER CO. ““viioiimt* 














{ Rejecting the Millennial Hope 





This article reviews “The Millen- 

nial Hope,” by Professor Shirley 

Jackson Case (University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, $1.25 net.) 


HE cireumstances connécted with 

the war have naturally called re- 
newed attention to prophetic questions, 
and those who favor what is known as 
Postmillennialism have felt it incumbent 
to meet what they consider erroneous 
views by setting out their own position. 
Of these works the most prominent is 
a book entitled “The Millennial Hope,” 
written by Professor S. J. Case, of the 
University of Chicago. The writer’s 
position and _ scholarship entitle his 
views to careful consideration. 

The first chapter discusses “Gentile 
Hopes” and deals with the Golden Age 
as anticipated in Babylon, Greece, and 
Rome. . Fhe conclusion is that the 
ancients depreciated the “significance of 
actual human effort,” and that there was 
“a prevalent tendency to trust almost 
exclusively any special supernatural in- 
tervention for the hope of deliverance 
from evil.” These words indicate with 
real significance what may be called the 
aspirations of the heathen after some- 
thing divine and superhuman. 

The second chapter takes up “Hebrew 
and Jewish Hopes.” After describing 
the general trend of the Old Testament 
prophets, these words occur: “The 
grandeur of their hope is all the more 
conspicious just because it soared so 
far above all possibility of realization” 
(p. 78). 

In this chapter reference is made to 


Jewish hopes. during the time between | 


Malachi and Matthew. Daniel is at- 
tributed to the Maccabean period, and 
the way in which the books of this time 
are discussed gives no suggestion of the 
Divine authority and uniqueness of our 
Old Testament writings. 








treated strictly from what is called (but 
inaccurately) the “Historical” stand- 
point, and it will come as a surprise to 
many readers to know that there is no 
discussion of the spiritual and redemp- 
tive aspects of the Old Testament teach- 
ing about the Messiah. 

Chapter 3, “Early Christian Hopes,” 
covers the entire New Testament. With 
regard to our Lord, we read that “he 
seems to have advocated th. principles 
of the quietest party,” and he probably 
agreed with John in expecting the ulti- 
mate establishment by divine. interven- 
tion of a purely neavenly régime upon 
earth” (p. 112). 

As to the resurrection, it is said that 
when the disciples returned home to 
Galilee “first one and then others of their 
company became convinced that Jesus 
had appeared to them in person after his 
death” (p. 116). This conviction re- 
sulted in a “new thought” taking pos- 
session of them, viz., an abandonment 
of a previous desire for a Davidic Mes- 
sianic kingdom “in favor of a- revised 
form of apocalyptic expectation” (p. 
116). Paul is said to have believed in 
an immediate end of the world and a 
coming of the judgment day, and this 
“expectation of a new age and his de- 
preciation of present conditions are an 
integral part of his cosmic philosophy” 
(p. 121). 

Another significant point is the refer- 
ence to the vision recorded in the first 
chapter of Revelation: “John had a 
remarkabie experience. He seemed to 
hear a mighty voice speaking to him and 
to see wonderful: visions in heaven” -(p. 
143). 

The fourth chapter deals with “Later 
Christian -Hopes” and gives an account 
of various movements from the second 
century to_the present time: . It is -in- 
teresting to observe that the author is 


Everything is | compelled to admit that “throughout the 
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third century and early in the fourth 
millennial hopes continued to have rep- 
resentatives in different parts of the 
Christian world” (p. 167). But it is 
manifestly unfair to class together 
among “later Christian hopes” such 
widely different views as those of Irving, 
the Plymouth Brethren, the Mormons, 
the Millerites, the Russellites, and pres- 
ent-day orthodox Premillennialists. 

In the last chapter, entitled “Modern 
Estimate of Millennial Hopes,” Profes- 
sor Case’s own view comes into promi- 
nence. He admits that “unquestionably 
certain Biblical’ writers expected a catas- 
trophic end of the world” (p. 214), 
though it.is clear that he declines to ac- 
cept the plain statements of the Bible, 
for he says that “the value which an 
individual to-day will attach to any 
form of ancient hope” depends upon 
what it can do to-day, since time has 
“rendered large portions of the Biblical 
imagery untenable for moderns” (p. 
227), and that it is impossible for Bibli- 
cal ideals to become “the center of faith 
and hope to-day” (p. 228). For this 
reason, instead of looking for God to 
introduce a new order by means of a 
catastrophe, Professor» Case holds that 
we are to bring about our own -millen- 
nium, believing that God is working in 
us and in the world, according to His 
will (p. 230). 

Professor Case’s view of Christ is 
not Scriptural and evangelical. There 
is no acceptance of our Lord’s Deity; 
indeed, in another work by Dr. Case, 
speaking of the second century Gnos- 
tics and their belief regarding Christ, 
he says: “They adopted the myth of 
the God-Man.” It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that there is no treatment of the 
Atonement and Redemption, and -no 
thought of the Holy Spirit. 

In the same way Professor Case’s 





view of the Bible is purely rational- | 


istic. There is no suggestion of the 
Bible’s unique authority or Divine in- 
spiration. 

Not least of all, the presentation of 
the position of Dr. Case’s opponents is 


' 


Shere 





manifestly unfair. In all discussions 
involving differences of. opinion it ought 
to be possible to be true and fair to 
those’ with whom we disagree. Pro- 
fessor Case’s statement of those from 
whonr he differs is an utter travesty -of 
their position. 

Like- others of his school, he main- 
tains that Premillennialism is essentially 
pessimistic, because he claims that it 
“begets “indifference, if not actual hos- 
tility; teward alf remedial agericies’ Ge- 


‘signed to improve the present: order of 
existence by a gradual process: ef. inner -; 


reform” - (p. 240). Yet so far frdm 


Premillennialism paralyzing effort and-» 


opposing. social. and ‘political reform, 
Dr: Case may be challenged to prove the 
truth: of -his statement by reference to 
the men who during the last fifty years 
have heid-the Premillennial position. Fo 


mention only names like those of Moody, © 


Spurgeon, George Miiller, and Hudson 
Taylor, though there are thousands: of 
others, it may fearlessly be said” that 
these men-have done more for social and 
political reform than any. similar nym- 
ber of men of Dr. Case’s school. In- 
stead of being hostile to remedial agen- 
cies and projects of reform, these men 
by their work have done immense ser- 
vice to the uplifting of society in vari- 
ous ways. 

Dr. Case ought to know (and if he 
does not know, he stands seriously con- 
demned of ignorance) that those who 
believe in the Premillennial coming of 
Christ are as zealous as any others for 
everything which tends towards the im- 
provement and betterment of social life. 
They only part company with writers 
like Dr. Case in maintaining that noth- 
ing else than the personal coming of the 
Lord will really put an end to the vari- 
ous ills of society. The real pessimists 
are those who, in the face of the awful 
catastrophe of the present war, can only 
point to what Dr. Case calls “a gradual 
process of strenuous endeavor -covering 
a long period of years.” Evangelical 
Christians prefer to abide by the plain 
teaching of Scripture. 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 13 (Gen. f3: 5-11; 


14 : 14-16) 
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For Our Soldiers 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





October 20. What Is Christian Citizenship? 


Isa. 62: 1-7.% 
October 27. The Power of the Cross in Latin 
America. Luke 15: 1-10. 


November 3. All for Christ. V. Our Time. 
Eccl. 12: 1-7. (Consecration meeting.) 
November 10. Are You Afraid? Luke 12: 

1-12. 





Sunday, October 13 


Weak Points in Our Society to Be 
Strengthened (1 Chron. 28 : 1-10). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Weak in participation (1 Cor. 12: 
5-11). 
Tues.—Weak in prayer (Luke 22: 39-46), 
Wed.—Weak in democracy (Jas. 2: 1-10). 
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Atall Booksellers. Catalogue upon request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
cAMERICAN BRANCH 
“35 West 32nd Street New York 

















fo » ° 
jolte#”mervice 

A new collection of 370 bymns that are 
melodious, singable, reverent and permanent 
in. value — rich in hymns that appeal for 
@edication of life to Christian service. Com- 
‘piled from suggestions asked from 900 pas- 
tors, evangélists and Christian workers, and 
includes the cream of the church classics and 
the best product of modern hymn writers. 

A choice list of absolutely new hymns by 
prominent authors appears for the first time 
in this book. 

Contains 46 hymns ‘for the 
Primary and Junior Departments. 

Mr. Bentley D. Ackley (for eight years 
secretary and.accompanist.of ‘‘Billy’’ Sun- 
day) .a song writer. of nation-wide reputation, 
is our musical editor. His latest and best 
hymns appear in this book. Music edition only: 

Returnable sample sent on request. 

Full Cloth Board 30c, or $25.00 per 100. 

Limp Cloth 20c, or $17.50 per 100. 

Delivery cliarges extra. 


ONWAR * PRESS 
DEPT. 
RICHMOND, VA. TEXAHKANA, ARKE.-TEX. 


Beginners, 














AN UNPRECEDENTED 
Free Trial Offer of Hymn Books 
100 COPIES OF 


HERALD OF PRAISE 


|| Thurs.—Weak through worldliness (1 
} John 2: 12-17). ; 
Fri.—Weak through strife (Jas. 4: 
Sat.—Weak in new work (Jer. 


1-5).! 
I: 4-10). 











| 
What weak in our society neéds 
| strengthening 

How may a society get all-round develop- 
ment? 

What weak point in ourselves weaken our 
society ? 


J fe weakness in our religious gath- 

erings and in a great deal of our 
life and activity is our waiting for some 
one else to begin. Now silence and long 
pauses are not bad things if they are 
used right. But pauses are waste if 
they are ‘simply times of irresolution 
when people are arguing with them- 
selves whether they will or won't. 
gin. It is a good thing to have a dozen | 
want to begin at orice and to have others | 
| waiting their turn. 
bank and debating with oneself whether | 
| to. plunge in is a weakness. Plunge. 


ints 





|.. Another’ weakness is selfishness. We 
| think’ of Our Own feélings, or our own 
performance, or our own. point of view 
|.and pride and reputation. Let us forget 
| it all, and think of other people. What 
have they ‘said that we agree with? 
What have they’ done that we like? 
What can we say of praise? Self-con- 
sciousness spoils all things. To think 
about it aggravates it. Let us forget it. 

It is good that we are hearing so much | 
about democracy to-day. It recalls us | 





| which our nation began, 
| Christianity began. 


| feel 





| 


to the great theories and ideals with | 


But the talk about 
democracy will be a’bad thing if we do 
not really practise it. And a new cheer 
and ‘ftiendliness will come into~ the 
church and all its gatherings if we really 
that we and all other’ men are 








Be- | 


Standing. on the | 


with whi:! | 


brethren, children in a common family. | 


8 
It is a weak point if we cannot unite, 
in.common trust and concord in our 


| worship and service without strife ad 


The new *‘ King of Song Books’’ will be sent 


free, prepaid, to any Church, Sunday School, Young | 
People’s Society or other religious organization. 
For Three Months’ Free. Trial 

If not satisfied, you can return the books and we 
will pay the freight or express both ways. If satisfied | 
send us the money for the books. 
Returnable Sample Copy Sent Free on Request 
Prices + Goth, 30c ; Limp, 20c ; Manila,15¢ (not pre- 
paid). Cloth , 35¢4 "Limp, 25c; "Manila, '20c (charges 
prepaid). 

The Glad Tidings has Co. 

Lakeside Building, .. hicago, Mlinois 


soox ised at OCEAN GROVE 


New Songs of Pentecost No. 3 


For lively, ae ten singing in your services use 
this book. mew songs, 32 most popular of other 
publishers’ » BAR 60 well-known gospel songs 
and familiar hymns. 157in all. Price, $12.50 the 
hundred. 15 cents each, by mail. Send postal 
for returnable sample. 


HALL-MACK CO., 1018 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Agency, 339 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








exclusion... There is a story of two min- 


‘isters of different Christian communions f 


|who were both chaplains in France. 
They were thrown together a great deal 
in the trenches and hospitals and be- 
|came warm friends, loving the same 
Master and seeking together to do His 
work. After a while they were sent 
home and separated. They corresponded, 
however, and at first in the old terms of 
|common love and service. Distance, 
however, recalled their differences, and 
the correspondence became increasingly 
argumentative. At last one wrote to the 
other, “I think we would do well to dis- 
continue our correspondence. . It has 
grown too controversial. We have been 
friends and we ought to coatinue so. 
We .are both of us doing the Lord’s 
work. You in your way and I in His.” 
oe 

Our adversaries may be strong. That 

cannot make us weak. 


Our weaknesses are always within. 


And there where our weaknesses are 
is just where Christ would be, the 
spring of life and power and victory. 


New York City, 


| 











Hymn. Books With a Timely Message 


For God and Country 


HYMNS FOR USE IN WAR TIME 


Edited by REV. LOUIS F. BENSON, D.D. 


* 537 












| Over 25,000 Copies Sold First Three Months | 





rather than for use in the camp. 
music, as well as what is familiar. 
obtainable for the purpose. 


Primarily intended for the use of Churches, Sunday Schools, and associations at home, 
It contains rich material that is fresh both in words and 

The Board believes it to be far ahead of anything else 
Thirty-five hymns with both words and music. 


Selections from the Psalter at the end. 
Price, 10 cents per copy, $5.00 per hundred, postpaid. 
——————— 





The Hymnal 


REVISED 


** The Presbyterian Church still has the best 
ymn in the market. While loyalty 
to their demonination should ie 
the churches to adopt it, at the 
ome | time faction of can have the 
securing the 
in so doing. 
And at this time, moe, almost every church wishes 
to include a national anthem or patriotic hymn in 
‘the congregational singing, it is interesting to 
note that the Hymnal provides a wide selection 
for this purpose. 
The Star-Spangled Banner ; 
Hymn of the Kepublic ; Kipling’s Recessional ; O 
Lord of Hosts; i kmgety ing ; God the All- "Ver. 
rible; Great-King of Nations ; and many others 
that plead the nation’s need, and keep in remem- 
brance those members absent in their country’s 
defence. 
IS YOUR CHURCH USING THE HYMNAL ? 
Special rates on introduction orders 
Send for copy for examination 


America; The Battle 





Alleluia 


The school hymnal without a peer 


In addition to an Order of Service and Scripture 
readings suitable for a patriotic observance you 
will find in the pages of ‘‘ Alleluia’’ this good 
list of hymns that sound the patriotic note—the 
hymns the schools want to sing as they remember 
the boys in camp or “ over there.’ 

The Star-Spangled Banner. 

My Country, 'Tis of Thee. 

The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

God, the All-Terribie. 

O Lord, Our ms. Thy Mighty Hand. 

America ‘petri iend) 

Eternal Father, Strong to Save. (A Prayer 
for the Navy and for Others at Sea.) 

God of our Fathers, Whese Almighty Hand. 

God Biess Our Netive Land. 


postpaid ; $35.00 per hundred. 
arriage extra. 


Ask for a returnable copy for examinetion 


Price, 40 cents 





New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Avenue 








THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, — Building 
Cincinnati, 420 Elm 
Nashville, 711 Charak's Sereet 
Granite Building, Sixth Avenue and Wood 


St. Louis, 411 N. 10th Street 
San Francisco, 278 Post Street 
Street 
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Each one a 


piano. Price: 





qm Orchestra Folio 


Contains 21 sages carefully chosen and tastefully orchestrated. 

= Instrumentation includes ist violt 
viola, *cello, flute, clarinet, 1st cornet, and cornet, trombone 
(postpaid) piano $1.00; all other parts §0 cts. 
each. Complete set, $5.00, Any five (5) parts, including piano, $2.75. 


Descriptive Circular on Request. 


Tullar-Meredith Ses 


in, 2nd violin, 


265 West 36th St., New York. 





LORENZ 


Supplies All Musical Needs 


'}of Sunday School and Choir 


* figiWorthy Praise.’’ New Sunday-school song 
book with unison martial music and orchestra score. 
‘*Praise Ye!’’ ‘The new all-round song book 
which gives your altos, tenors, and-bass a chance. 
Christmas Sunday School Music. Send for our 
free packet of sample 
pages and description of 
our new services, ne.w 
sacred and Santa Claus 
cantatas, etc. 


NEW YORK 
DAYTON, OHIO 
CHICAGO 


SONG STORIES 


for the Sunday School by Patty S. and Mildred J. 
Hill ($.18) is only one of three Sunday School Son 
Books we publish. The other two are Primary an 
Jpnior Songs by Mari RK. Hofer ($.40) and Songs and 

ymns for the cynaey Sundey School by Frederica 
Beard ($.25). Try them ere is every reason 
why you should like them. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Scofield Reference Bible 


Helps at all the hard places in the Bible on the 
pages where they occur. Dr. Scofield’s helps are 
equal to a Bible Study Course. 


New Edition. 2 Sizes. 34 Styles. 


Delivered for $1.00 


And easy payments of One Dollar per month 
Send for Catalogue 


National Educational Society, 427 5. Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill. 


“When answerin vertisements, pleas 
mention The pone Sy School Times. 














DISCRIMINATE 


he. songbook, problem is oe that requires serious con- 
sideration. You will be safe in adopting 


KINGDOM SONGS 


‘and up-to-the-minute 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


by C. HAROLD LOWDEN and REV. RUFUS W. MILLER, D.D. 


It is bright and inspirational without being trashy. Has a 
Prices still only $25 and $30 
the hundred. -Copy gladly sent “ on approval. * 

THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
15th and Race Sts., . .. . + Philadelphia 








EVERYTHING IN MUSIC 


ORGANISTS. AND CHOIRMASTERS 

should ask to have their names added 

to our mailing list for free offers of 

=——CHRISTMAS MUSIC=— 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Room 126 
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A NATIONS STRENGTH 
ISIN ITS FOOD SUPPLY 
Create Senate ¢ 
AMERICA MUST FEED 
120, 000, 000 ALLIES 





















NEW PRAISE HYMNAL 
jo ag by Gilbert J. Ellis and J, H. Fillmore. — a and Medle 
Modern and complete in every particular for }] and religious services, rom 
evangelical church use, containing classic hymn }] $1.50. mple violin parts sent on application 


t , church anthems and oo | son 
“Prices $60.00 and $80.00 per 100 copies es. ORCHESTRA FOLIO NO. 2 
Sample copies sent on pad A 


instruments ( 
for Sunday-schools. New and old songs with Price each book 38c net, piano 
complete Techestration. $20.00 and and $28 net. Miniature sample parts t 


per 100 copies. Sample copy sent on AL. = 4 cation, 
ASK US FOR WHAT YOU NEED IN THE MUSICAL LINE 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, - - = - 














CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL HOOL MUSIC| 


for Sunday-schools 
f 50c to 


collection of well known songs fj 
skillfully arran; | and published or al pine 5 
th cornet and clarinets in tg 7 4 


acc. 
sent upon ha 


528 ELM ST., CINCINNATI, O. 





- Are Our Universities Pagan? 


Would you like to know the answer 
of a recent university graduate? 








G, He entered his university ¢ as a Christian, believing he was well fortified 
against modern unbelief. 


C. It was a leading university, one of the best. Like many others, it has 
its flourishing Christian Association, its e, even its foreign 
missionary activities in a heathen land. And its president is a Christian man. 


G. A group of the students was meeting for an informal evening conference 
with one of the popular professors. vA man with a first- grade mind when 
ne ees ob will be ready to say, ‘ There is no God,’ said the professor. 

ide + =“ believed in a God, but he wanted students to be “ open- 
si 


@. Later in the conversation this professor vehemently declared, “The 
greatest bar to human progress in knowledge up to our day has been that 
unspeakable, abominable doctrine of the Christian church of the fall of man.” 


@ Oh, but that is only one professor, with his wild ideas; you are not 
going to ask us to believe that he represents American university life? Is 
that the thought that springs te your mind ? 


@, To get your answer, just go on with this student, step by step, through 
his full university course. He evil take you through, in a series of the 
most amazing articles of its kind that have ever been published in any 
religious or secular periodical in America. 


Did this student himself, who writes these penetrating studies with 
brilliant literary skill, emerge with his college degree a pagan or a Christian ? 
You will find the answer in his articles. 


G, Are the Christian Associations of our colleges influenced or tainted in 
any way by the moder paganism? This series gives you the answer. 


G, What is “ Paganism,” anyway? Would any cultured, moral American 
of to-day, whether he is a Christian or not, defend it? You may be 
startled by the answer this series gives. 


G, What can the Christian parent of to-day do, in facing the college problem 
for the children of America’s Christian homes? ‘This urgent, practical ques- 
tion is clearly, sanely discussed. 


G. It will come as nothing less than a bomb shell, this disclosure of 
the convictions, beliefs, purposes, and ideals of the typical and dominant 
college and university life of America. Some will deny its conclusions. 


G, The articles, five of them, discussing the question “Are Our Universi- 
ties Pagan?” will start in next week's issue of The Suriday School Times. 


@. If you have friends, whether parents or pastors or secular or religious 
teachers, who ought to know series, you not render them the 
service of calling their attention immediately to this announcement and 
making sure that their subscription to The Sunday School Times is entered 
so promptly as not to miss the first article? If you would like the pub- 
lishers to send your acquaintances a copy this announcement, or the 
first article, a list of their names and addresses with this request will have 
prompt attention, free of charge. 


@, If your own subscription, or that of members of your club of Sunday 
School Times readers, is due to be renewed about this time, your imme- 
diate renewal will insure the securing of the series. 


@ “I was feeling the awful impact of paganism,” 


university graduate, 


says this 
“the paganism which is the essential char- 
acteristic of every American university of prominence.”” Can 
he be right? Every thoughtful Christian ts under obligation 
to know the true answer. 
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MUSIC| Children at Home 





The Open Gates 
By Minnie Leona Upton 


HE Little Brown Bossy opened his 
eyes wide, and looked around, and 
sniffed happily. 

“Whyee |” he thought to himself, “the 
gate is open! What luck! I will take 
a little ramble, and see a bit of the 
world. I’ve wanted to for a long while. 
What luck!” 

So out through the open gate strolled 
the Little Brown Bossy, to see the 
world. There was no one around to 
stop him, for father was over in the 
woodlot, and mother was in the kitchen, 
and Don had gone fishing. 

It was Don who had forgotten, = 
left the gate of the Little Brown Bossy’ 
= open, when he brought him is 

reakfast of delicious warm porritan. 
Don really meant to be careful, but he 
was in sucha hurry to be off for his 
fun that he forgot. 

Once outside the gate, the Little 
Brown Bossy kicked up his heels, and 
then away he went down the sunny road. 
He stopped to crop some sweet pink 
clover, but only a minute, for that warm 
porridge had been very filling; then 
away he went again. Soon he came to 
a watering-trough, and stopped to take 
a drink. Such a fine large watering- 
trough! So much larger than the pail 
in which Don brought him. his water 
when he was at home! The Little 
Brown Bossy began to feel quite 
grown up. 

But there ‘was such a big world to see, 
and he was not very thirsty; so after a 
few sips away he went again, trotting 
happily along and looking all about with 
his big blue eyes. 

Soon he came to Dorothy’s home. 
The garden gate stood wide open! 
Dorothy had been down in the garden 
picking peas for yes i and had for- 
gotten to close the gate! 

“What luck!” thought the Little 
Brown Bossy. 

In he trotted, eager to see what he 
should see. 

“What a fine place!” thought he.. And 
he kicked up his heels, once, twice, oh, 
ever so many times! He was right in 
the middle of Dorothy’s pansy bed; but 
he did not know pansies from roadside 
clover, of course, and so he was not a 
bit careful. After kicking up his heels 
just as long as he felt like it, he started 
down through the garden at a brisk trot. 
Suddenly he stopped short, and sniffed. 

“Mmmmmm—what smells so good?” 
he wondered. “Oh, I see!” 

It was the sugar-pea patch. The 
Little Brown Bossy had a fine lunch of 
sugar peas. He had begun to feel quite 
hungry after his ramble. It was a very 
mussy looking sugar-pea patch when he 
was through. Of course he did not 
know that he ought’ not te eat sugar 
peas, so he was very happy as he went 
on again, through the garden. He 
broke down two little young peach trees, 
and trampled grandmother’s bed of 
sweet herbs, and there is no telling what 
other mischief he might have, done, had 
he not stuck his inquisitive nose down 
to say, “Who are you?” to old Top- 
knot, who was hovering her chickens 
under the Bartlett pear tree. Oh, what 
a peck she gave him, and another, and 
another, right on his mulberry-colored 
nose | 

Round whirled the Little Brown 
Bossy, and away he galloped, up acress 
the garden and through the garden gate. 
Dorothy was just hurrying to shut it. 
He tumbled her over if the dirt, and 
never stopped to inquire if she was hurt. 
No, away he raced, and luckily he raced 
in the right direction, toward home. 

“T’ll never, never forget, again, to 
shut the gate!” sobbed: Dorothy, when 
she saw what trouble the Little Brown 


Bossy had made in the garden. “Oh, 
my lovely pansies! And grandma’s 
lavender and sage and balm! And 


And father’s dear 


mother’s sugar peas! 





little peach trees!” 
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The Little Brown Bossy raced up the 
road, and mg od he saw his own dear-- 
home he was so H i 
with a flourish of_his saucy tail, payers 
up his frisky heels, and stopped in the 
farther corner of 

Don was just coming home from fish- 
ing. He Pag and barred the gate quicker 


than q 

“My !” he said, “how lucky’ that the 
Little Brown Bossy came home, instead 
of wandering off somewhere else. He 
might have been lost or stolen. No- 
harm done, if I did forget!” - 

But he went down to play with 
Dorothy’s rabbits that afternoon, and 
then he did not feel so comfortable 
about it. Oh, how ashamed he felt 
when he looked at the pansies, and sweet 
herbs, and peas, and peach trees! 

“T’ll never, never forget again to shut 
the gate !” he said, “never as long as I 
live |” 

“Here is a little rhyme to help 
two to remember,” said Doro 
mother : 

“The time to shut a gate 
Is béfore it is too late!” 


Dorothy and Don repeated the verse 
in unison, three times, so they had it 
perfectly learned by heart before they 
ran to play with the rabbits. It is a 
verse that fits all sorts of gates. 


Boston. 





NELSON’S 
Bibles and Testaments 
for Soldiers and Sailors 





paper. 

Prices from 30c.up 

THE AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE 
Authorized and Edited by the American Revision Committee 
The latest, and. best translation of the 


by the modern reader. 


“The most accurate translation of the 
Bible, which is the first essential to the stu- 
dent and also the simplest and clearest in its 
language, and so the most easily understood 
by the average person,’ 

Zt is the standard text for all the leadteig 
Colleges. Universities, Theological Seminaries 


and Bible Training Olasses, as well as for 
the p.% and Graded Suaday School 
Lessons, 


Fur Sate bp ab boskociws, or send for 


THOMAS NELSON & GONS 
381 A Fourth Avenue New York 


Gye Sunday School Gimmes 


Philadelphia, September 28, 1918 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, 
payable in advance, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States 
and Canada. - Saaee rates include 


postage: 

$1.00 Five or more copies, either 
° to separate addresses or ina 

package to one address,;$1 each, per year. 


$1 50 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, $1.50 
each, per copy. One copy, five years, $6. 


+ One free copy ad- 
Free Copies gitional will be al- 


lowed for every ten copies paid for in 
a club at the $1 rate. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
paper to enable all the teachers of a 
school to examine it will be sent free 
upon application. 

The Sunday School Times Co., borne 
2631 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 13 (Gen. 13: 5-113 14 : 14-16) 





A Shell of a Boat 
Crushed by the Waves! 


Leaping and 


wallowin8—creaking, and 
straining, in the teeth of the tempest. 
Sea-bronzed men, ‘aced with ter- 
gap deulahous nella an Peach bavté 


down wu them. One a them 
pescefallysleeping—wakened 


y their 

A sea of slass—the tempest conquered 

dhe thted Wankel Divine commend. 

i most vivid sea-story ever written 
—the storm on Galilee. 

The Bible is crowded with like 

this. It isthe supreme human interest 

Study the Bible! Take up 


Correspondence 
Bible Study 


as directed by the Correspondence De- 
partment of Moody Bible Institute. 


It Rives you a fresh Sppretiation of the 
most wonderful, most fascinating, Book 
of the Ages—stimulat es faith—pives a 


Wor of a works Saowieiee of the 
doubtful points answers the uni iever. 


Pe Wale Seats when SoS vyresd from his 
ts) o 

asked for the Sacred Word, suying: “There i 
none other. 


Be a Trained Christian 
Worker 


Erich your life and usefulness. There is un- 
Id personal profit in cyotesiatie Bible daly. 
5 ,000 people in nearly every walk of life last 





yeertook our a 
8. 
eihe diferent differess e terms are nominal. are 
pak fae 2 Phe ie Rousee, by bel We will 
Cot Coapon abw! 


THEN MOODY BIBLE Ms IN 
STITUTE 














Bod Dept. 9736 Chicago, Ill. 
The Moody Bible Institute, Deve. f 9736 

| 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Iil. 
comma ae ding your eibht cosrpes in Cor 

- respondence le Stady, also low tuition rates. | 
PMR  etbiaiatGs saacewe bck bene Bee 109 Ses | 

j City. (Ne RE a } 


Making Manly 

and keeping them ma: nly Vigor and morally 
courageous—that’s the te Tork 6 of the er 
of The American vor: the seanee that is a 


Powerful influence for positive g: 


AmrxicAn Boy 
Tee Gopein al tae Weata 


Know why it is welcomed every month 
500, 008 of America’s: brightest boys. 
. A. secre- 











mts, educators, Y. M. 
taries And public librarians heartily 
endorse it. Your boy needs it! 


ns van wae PUB. ceo 
Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 












7 50 a year—15¢ Rony 
on news-stan 


ere | 
Individual Communion Cups 


; Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 

List of thousands of chu: pring cus enge ent SHEE 

CATALOG with quotations sent upon req 
COMMUNION 


SANITARY 7h ST., ROCHESTER, aT. 












WILLIAMS PIANOS 
ORGANS, PHONOGRAPKS §:;; Factory Prices 








hie Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.Dept 'B-78Cincinnan, 3. 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as 
the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Are You Looking for a New 


Hymn-Book ? 





Is the hymn-book you are using worn out ? Or are you for any reason inter- 
ested in getting a hymnal for church, Sunday-school, Young People’s Society 
or evangelistic meetings? If so this page will be of use to you, for The Sun- 


day School Times has been at pains 
case, the one book published by 


church, or Sunday-school, or for combined use. The choice 


ask leading publishers to name, in each 


which they count the best one for 
list secured 


from these publishers is here given, with prices, addresses, and other needed 
information; and these books are commended to your consideration. 


Hymn-Books for Church Use 


The American Hymnal.—Edited by W. J. 
Dawson, D.D. Full cloth, single copy, $1. 
Half morocco, single copy, $1.50. Century 
Company, New York City. 

The Church Hymnal.—Full cloth binding, 
$100 per hundred. Half morocco binding, 
$135 per hundred. Century Company. 

The Church Service Book.—Edited by G. 
Edward Stubbs, M.A. Single copy, $1.25. H 
W. Gray Company, New York City. 

The New Praise Hymnal.—Edited by Gil- 
bert J. Ellis and J. H. Fillmore. Vellum 
cloth, single copy, 75 cents, postpaid; $8 a 
dozen, not prepaid; $60 per hundred, not 
prepaid. Art vellum, colored edges, single 
copy, 95 ceuts, postpaid; $10.50 a dozen, not 
prepaid; $80 per hundred, not prepaid. Full 
morocco, single copy, $2.50. Fillmore Music 
House, Cincinnati. 

Hymns of the United Church.—Cloth, sin- 
gle copy, $1.15. Half leather, single copy, 
$1.40. To churches ordering fifty or more 
copies a special introductory price of $92 per 
hundred, full cloth, and $112 per hundred, 
half leather. Christian Century Press, Chi- 
cago. a 

Anthem Offerings.—Various authors, 64 
pages, suited for quartet or chorus choirs. 
Single copy, 30 cents; $1.80 the dozen. Wil- 
liam A. Pond and Company, New York City. 

Hymns of the Centuries.—Single copies, 
cloth, $1.25; in quantity for introduction, 80 





cents. Half morocco, $1.50; in. quantity for 
introduction, $1.20. Full morocco, $4; in 
quantity for introduction, $3. A. S. Barnes 
Company, New York City. 

The Hymnal.—Single copies, cloth, $1. Half 
leather, $1.25. Full morocco, gilt edges, 


$2.25. Full Turkey morocco, gilt edges, $3. 
Full morocco, divinity circuit, $3.50. Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 

The Chapel Hymnal.—Cloth, single copy, 60 
cents; $40 per hundred. Full morocco, $1.75; 
in ‘quantities, $1.50. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

The Westminster Hymnal.—Manila, single 
copy, 25 cents; $20 per hundred. Boards, 
single copy, 30 cents; $25 per hundred. Full 
cloth, 35 cents; $30 per hundred. - Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 

Great Tabernacle Hymns. — Compiled by 
Charles F. Weigle and George J. Meyer. 
Manila binding, single. copy, 25 cents; $20 
per hundred. Cloth binding, single copy, 40 
cents; $30 per hundred. Meyer and Brother, 
Chicago. 

Catalogs of Church Music.—New catalogs 
of church music and sacred solos. M. Wit- 
mark and Sons, New York. 


Hymn-Books for the Sunday-Schcool 


Songs of Praise and Worship.—Edited by 
George F. Rosche. Single copy, 10 cents; 
85 cents per dozen, postpaid; $7 per hun- 
dred, not prepaid. George F. Rosche and 
Company, Chicago. 

Songs of Zion.—Card edition, single copies, 
1s cents, postpaid; $13.50 per hundred, x0ot 
prepaid. Art board edition, single copies, 
25 cents, postpaid; $22.50 per hundred, not 
prepaid. Bentley D. Ackley, Philadelphia. 

Song Stories for the Sunday-School.—By 
Patty S. and Mildred J. Hill. Single copies, 
1s cents net; $12 per hundred. Clayton F. 
Summy Company, Chicago. 

Primary and Junior Songs for the Sun- 
day-School.—_By Mari R. Hofer in co-oper- 
ation with Josephine L. Baldwin. Single 
copies, 40 cents net; $30 per hundred. Clay- 
ton F. Summy Company. 

Songs and Hymns for the Primary Sun- 
day School.—By Frederica Beard. Single 
copies, 25 cents net; $18 per hundred. Clay- 
ton F. Summy Company. 

Tabernacle Praises No. 1.—Edited and 
compiled by Arthur W. McKee. Manila, 
single copy, 20 cents, postpaid; $15 per hun- 
dred, not prepaid. Cloth, single copy, 30 
cents, postpaid; $22.50 per hundred, not pre- 
paid. Tabernacle Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Hymns of Worship and Service for the 
Sunday School.—Single copy, introductory 
price, 50 cents, 
New York City. 





Jubilate.—By J. Lincoln Hall, C. Austin 
Miles, and Adam Geibel, Mus. Doc. Tag 
binding, wire stitched, $20 per hundred. 








postpaid. Century Company, | 


Limp cloth, wire stitched, 
Boards, sewed, $30 per hundred. 
cloth board, $35 per hundred. 
copies by mail add 7 cents each. 
Mack Company, Philadelphia. 

The Hymnal for Schools.— Edited by 
Charles Taylor Ives and Raymond Hunting- 
don Woodman. Single copy, 75 cents net; 
$so per hundred net. H. W. Gray Company, 
New York City. 

Kingdom Songs.—Boards, $25 per hundred; 
full cloth, $30 per hundred. For single 
copies add 7 cents each. Heidelberg Press, 
Philadelphia. 

Beginners and Primary Songs. — Single 
copy, 30 cents, postpaid; 25 cents each in 
quantities, not prepaid. Heidelberg Press. 

His Worthy Praise.—Single copy, 40 cents, 
postpaid; $3.60 per dozen; $30 per hundred, 
not prepaid. Lorenz Publishing Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Rodeheaver’s Sunday School Songs.—Ed- 
ited by Charles H. Gabriel. One binding, 
vellum de luxe cloth, single copies, 35 cents, 
postpaid; any quantity 25 cents the copy, 
not prepaid. Rodeheaver Company, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. 

Hazel’s Orchestra Gems. — By Edward 


Hall- 


Hazel. Published for all orchestra instru- 
ments with piano. Fillmore Music House, 
Cincinnati. 


Fillmore’s Sacred Orchestra Folio No. 2.— 
Published for all orchestra instruments with 
piano. Fillmore Music House. 

Gloria—A hymnal for Sunday-schools. | 
$35 per hundred in full cloth binding. A. S. 
Barnes Company, New York City. 


Alleluia.~Cloth, single copies, 40 cents; | 
$35 per hundred. Presbyterian Board of | 
Publication, Philadelphia. 


Little Branches, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.—Single 
copies, 15 cents; $1.80 per dozen; $12 per 
hundred. Meyer and Brother, Chicago. 

Junior Hymns and Carols.—Single copies, 
30 cents, postage extra. Leyda Publishing 
Company, Wapello, Iowa. 

Carols.—Single copies, 25 cents, postage 
4 cents. Leyda Publishing Company. 

Melodies,—Single copies, 25 cents, postage 
4 cents. Leyda Publishing Company. 

Exultant Praises.—Board covers, single 
copy, 30 — prepaid; $25 per hundred, not 
prepaid. Vellum de luxe, single copy, 35 
cents, prepaid; $30 per hundred, not prepaid. 
Judefind Brothers, Baltimore, Md. 

Sunday School Melodies.—Single copies, 30 
cents, postpaid; $22.50 per hundred. Tullar- 
Meredith Company, New York City. 


Hymn-Books for Both Church and 
Sunday-School Use 


Hymns and Sacred Songs.—E. O. Excell, 
Editor. Single copy, 50 cents, postpaid; 
$4.80 per dozen; $40 per hundred, not pre- 
paid. Hope Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Eternal Praise.—Compiled and edited by 
Marion Lawrance and E. O. Excell. Flex- 
ible muslin, single copies, 30 cents, post: 
paid; $2.64 per dozen; $22 per hundred, not 
prepaid. Full cioth, single copies, 40 cents, 
postpaid; $3.60 per dozen; $30 per hundred, 
not prepaid. Hope Publishing Company. 

Herald of Praise.—Edited by Rev. W. E. 
Biederwolf and E. O. Excell. Manila, single 
copy, 20 cents, postpaid; $13 per hundred, 
not prepaid. Limp cloth, single copy, 30 
cents, postpaid; $18 per hundred, not pre- 
paid. Cloth, single copy, 35 cents, post- 
paid; $25 per hundred, not prepaid. Glad 
Tidings Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Hymns of Blessing for the Living Church. 








—Manila, single copy, 25 cents; $17.50 per 
hundred. Full cloth, single copy, 35 cents; 
$25 per hundred. Bentley D. Ackley, Phila- 
delphia. 


Alexander’s Hymns No. 3.—Manila, single 
copy, 20 cents, postpaid; $18 per hundred. 
Cloth, single copy, 30 cents, postpaid; $30 
per hundred, not prepaid. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company, New York. 

War Time Hymns.—Manila, $5 per hun- 
dred. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

World-Wide Revival Songs and Hymns.— 
Single copies, 35 cents, postpaid. Limp 
cloth, $15 per hundred. Cloth board, $25_per 
hundred. W. Elmer Bailey, Findlay, Ohio. 

World-Wide Revival Hymns.—S in g 1 e 
copies, 35 cents, postpaid. Limp cloth, $15 





acme 


$25 per hundred. 
De Luxe 
For single 


* 539 


per hundred. Cloth board, $25 per hundred. 
W. Elmer Bailey. 


The Tabernacle Hymns.—Edited and com- 
piled by D. B. Towner and Arthur W. Mc- 
Kee. Manila, single copy, 25 cents,post- 
paid; $20 per hundred, not prepaid. Cloth, 
single copy, so cents, postpaid; $40 per hun- 
dred, not prepaid. Tabernacle Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 


Familiar Songs of the Gospel, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 1-2 combined.—Nos. 1 and 2, single 
copies, 10 cents; quantities to one hundred, 
7 cents; lots of one hundred, 6 cents each. 
Nos. 1-2 combined, single copy, 15 cents; 
quantities to one hundred, 12 cents; lots of 
one hundred, 10 cénts each, E. A. K, 
Hackett, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Praise Ye.—Single copy, 35 cents, post- 
paid; $3 per dozen; $25 per hundred, not 
prepaid. Lorenz Publishing Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Awakening Songs.—Compiled by 
A. Rodeheaver, Charles H. Gabriel, Music 
Editor. Single copies, manila, 20 cents; 
limp cloth-lined, 25 .cents; full cloth, 45 
cents, postpaid. Any quantity, per copy, 
not repaid, manila, 15 cents; limp cloth- 
lined, 18 cents; full cloth, 25 cents; per hun- 
| dred, manila, $15; limp cloth-lined, 18; 
| cloth, $25. Rodeheaver Company, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago. 

World Revival Hymns.—For the church, 
| Sunday-school, and revival meetings. Sam- 
| ple copy, 25 cents. Hamp Sewell, Atlanta, Ga. 

Glad Praises.—Stiff cloth cover, 35 cents; 
| $30 per hundred. Willis Music ee 
| Cincinnati. 

Northfield Hymns, No. 3.—Edited by noe 





Homer 





M. Alexander and May Whittle Moody. 
Single copy, 50 cents; $40 per hundred. 
Sterling Music Company, Philadelphia. 


Heart Hymns.—Edited by W. B. Judefind 
and A. L. Judefind. Manila, single copy, 15 
cents, postpaid; $10- per hundred, not pre- 
paid; heavy board binding, single copy, 25 
cents, postpaid; $20 per hundred, not pre- 
paid. Judefind Brothers, Baltimore, Md. 

The King of Glory.—Especially arranged 
for church, Sunday-school, young people’s 
| meetings, and evangelistic work, Charles 





| Reign Scoville Publishing Company, Chicago. 


‘Learn Music at Home! 





Piano Organ Violin Cornet Guitar Banjo Man- 
dolin Har; re -igal Singing Cello Trombone 
Clarinet Piccol Flute Saxophone Uhelele 


EASY LESSONS FREE! 


* No longer need the 
yj to play be shut 
out of your life. Just 
write us a postal today for our 
new Free Book, fresh from the 
printer. Let us tell you how 
you caneasily, quickly, thor- 
oughly learn to play your 
favorite musical instrument 
by note in your own home, 
without a teacher, by our New 
iepreces Home Study Meth- 
od, without (aging @ cent 
Sor lessons! Different, easier 
tham private teacher a 
no tiresome, dry, exercises,—no inconvenience 
trick music, no ‘‘ numbers,” yet simple, wonderful, 
amazingly easy even for a mere child. 


200,000 PUPILS! 

Since 1898 we have suonseeiey taught over 200,000 
people trom seven to seven in ali parts of the 
world ! Hundreds write—‘‘ *Havolearned more in one 
term inm our weekly lessons than three 
terms with private teachers. *” « Everything is so thor- 
ough and complete.”’ ‘‘ The lessons are marvels of 
simplicity. My 11 year old boy has not had the least 
trouble to learn.’ 


WONDERFUL NEW BOOK FREE! 


We want to have one pupil in each locality at once 
to help advertise oir wonderfui easy system of teaching 
music. For a limited time, we therefore offer our 
marvelous lessons free. Only charge is for postage 
and sheet music which is small. Beeinners or advanced 
pupils. We have hundreds of pupils right here 
in New York, the musical centre of America, who 
prefer our Home Study method in =a of best private 
teacher. Get all the proof, facts, letters from pupils, 
amazing {ree offer and fascinating New Book just 
issued, af! Or ‘music. Write postal to-day. Address 

389 BR YORK. 


“Hymns a Sacred “Songs” 


Just Issued 


An exceptionally rich, well-balanced and high 
clsss collection. Returnable sample copy 
on request. 


“PATRIOTIC SONGS AND HYMNS” 


contains “ Keep the Home-Fires Burning” 
and 70 other timely songs and hymns. 10 
cents each, $1.00 dozen, postpaid, $6.00 per 
100, not prepaid. 


Hope Publishing Company, - Chicago. 
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Send No Money 
for this Big Flag 


Size 4x6 Feet 


Deuble Stitched Stripes 


Sill 


UNFURL 
THIS 
FLAG 

VICTORY 

DAYS 


FILL 


COUPON 
BELOW 


HESE are strenuous times. They are the 

times when the real patriot makes his pa- 
triotism known. Ard the simplest, most ef- 
fective way to do that is to show the colors of 
patriotism, the Red, White and Blue. Pledge 
your-allegiance.to. your country by displaying 
the flag. 

HE least thing you can do for your country 

is to show its flag. Let your neighbors 
know that yours is a patriotic home. Stand 
solidly behind the great principlés of Freedom 
and idesen Rights, and let the flag tell it. 
At this critical time in the history of your coun- 
try yOu should pledge your allegiance by dis- 
playing the Stars and Stripes. 

Here is the very flag you have wanted—a 
large-sized ‘‘ Old Glory,’’ six feet long by four 
feet wide. It will add much to your celebra- 
tion of Victory Days, National Holidays and 
Local Celebrations when the American flag is 
indispensable. 

The illustration is an actual photographic 
reproduction of this large flag. Pole is not 
included, 

Wwe MAKE it easy for you to secure this 

splendid large flag. By placing an or- 
der for thousands of these flags we were able 
to purchase thém at a considerable reduction. 
We will give youthe benefit of this saving, and 
have made the terms so liberal that all may 
take advantage of this offer. 


Our Offer—Send No Money Now 
Merely Fill Out Blank 


ail the coupon below, and we 
q a 3 the flag, all charges prepaid by 
five days’ examination, you de- 


et keep the flag, return it at our ex- 
ou will be under no obligation. 
Zz *= it purchase it unless convinced of 
ut, if you decide to keep the flag, 


rithin five days after its receipt, 


ription to the Christian Herald 
-regular subscription price $2.00 





ies] 
> £ b+ month for two months, a total of 
ay pays for the flag and also for a 


In over 300,000 families the Christian Herald 
is looked forward to as the source of the great- 
est inspiration and pleasure. Enlightening ar- 
ticles on the subjects of the day, interesting 
bits about the great war and fascinating pic- 
tures. Many other features including en- 
thralling stories, articles and poems. 


= oe oe ee oe oe os ORDER BLANK @& oo o@ oo oe ow oe 





CHRISTIAN HERALD, 1821 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me, all charges prepaid, for examina- 
tion, the large American flag. If I decide to keep it [ will 
send vou $1.00 within five days, and $1.00 per month 
thereafter tor two months, a total of $3.00, for which you 
are also to send me the Christian Herald for one year be- 

inning at once. If I do not keep the flag I will send it 
ack within five days at your expense. 1 incur no obliga- 
tion in mailing this order blank. 








For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





October 7 to 13 
Mon.—Gen. 13: 5-11; 14: 14-16. 
Abram Helping Lot. 

Abram’s soul was too great to gras 
at the well-watered plain. He can a 
ford to leave the choosing of his por- 
tion with’ his covenant-keeping Lord. 
His eye is on the eternal city. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
work of the Gideon organization, which 
seeks to place a Bible in every hotel in 
the country, for the benefit of traveling 
7h whose business -calls them to hotel 
ife. 

Tues.—Gen. 13: 12-18. 
Abram Rewarded for Help. 

“Lot lifted up his eyes” (v. 10); the 
Lord said to Abram, “Lift up now thine 
eyes” (v. 14), and how different the 
outlook. All that Abram could see was 
his by divine donation. They who are 
jealous for God’s interests will find he 
is not slow to regard theirs. 


Prayzr Succestions: Pray that we 
may learn to cultivate the habit of tak- 
ing little things to God in prayer; only 
thus shall we be able to appreciate him 
in the great crises of life. 

Wed.—Gen. 18: 16-23. 
The Need of Others Revealed. 

It is only they who company with the 
Lord to whom the revelation of the 
world’s need is made known. The more 
we know of the Lord, the more does the 
world’s agony, sorrows and peril be- 
come clear to us. 

Prayer Suaccestions: Let us pray for 
very tender and sensitive souls in order 
that we may be impressed more pro- 
foundly than ever with the appalling 
spiritual need on every hand. 


‘) Thurs.—Genr 16-+-23-33. Ld 
Abram Praying for Others. 


What holy daring! What mighty 
pleading! What passionate praying! 
Had Abram continued his intercessions 
would Sodom have been saved? It is 
unwise to conjecture. One thing is cer- 
tain, the Lord promised Abram every- 
thing he asked. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
spread of the Gospel in France. The 
greatest opportunity of a century is pre- 
sented to-day to reach all classes in that 
sorely pressed country. 


Fri.—Rom. 12; 9-21. Serving Others. 


The consecrated soul gets outside the 
limits of its narrow self and by its sanc- 
tified activities blesses “others.” 

Prayer Succestions: “The whole cre- 
ation groaneth and travaileth’; the hor- 
rors of the battlefield, the disasters on 
sea, and calamities in the air, have never 
been surpassed in their grief-creating 
issues. Let us pray to be taught to pray 
aright in these soul-racking days; for 
the steadfastvess of faith and freedom 
from anxiety. 


Sat.—Matt. 15: 1-9. Devotion to Parents. 


Reverence for our parents and devo- 
tion to them stand commanded by the 
Word of God. Such an attitude brings 
its sure reward. The same word assures 
of just retribution upon him “whose 
eye mocketh at his father and despiseth 
to obey his mother.” 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for our 
homes; for father and mother and for 
brothers and sisters; that the family 
circle in its entirety may belong to 
Christ. 


Sun.—1 Tim. 5: 1-8 Providing for the Home. 


The head of the house is in duty 
bound to make provision for the tem- 
poral care of his own; but the demands 
are by no means met if disregard be 
had to the spiritual and moral needs of 
the house. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray that the 
Lord’s Day with all its Sabbatic sug- 
gestions may be a true day of rest; that 
the messages from the pulpit to-day may 
bring peace to many whose hearts are 
wellengh broken because of the war. 

New York Ciry, 








Every Sunday-School 

Can Help to Pat God’s 
Word in the Heart and 
Pocket of Every American 
Soldier and Sailor - x 


ND if your Sunday-school isn’t among those 

that have already helped the Business Men's * 
War Council of The Pocket Testament. League 
equip with Testaments some 200,000 of our boys in 
the service, then here is the way to get at that abso- 
lutely vital work, without a, day’s delay. For make 
no mistake,—the demand for Testaments far exceeds 
the supply, an urgent condition that can only be 
met by consecrated, prompt, and liberal giving of the 
needed money. Therefore: 


Ask the Council to send you a League Poster, 
one of the most striking and appealing of all the 
war posters, and hang this in your Sunday-school. 


Send for a quantity of the little round Dime 
Banks (holding about four dollars in dimes only), 


ba for the boys and girls to use in gathering funds. 
These Banks are loaned by the Council; a key is 
sent to the Sunday-school superintendent or any 
other officer, so that the Banks may be opened at the 
end of the collection period set by the school, and 
then returned to the Council. 


Ask for any quantity of Collection Cards, ' 
which can be used in friendly rivalry among the 
classes, with weekly or monthly reports of progress. , 


Ask ‘for thé Couincil’s plans for a ** One-Day 
Drive,’ to reach a whole community.in .a. single 
day in behalf of the Council’s werk, 


All instructions, plans, literature, posters, collection 
cards, buttons for workers, etc., are furnished without 
charge by The Business Men’s War Council. Just 
tell us what of these plans you would like to try, 
and we will do all we can to insure their success in 
your school or neighborhood. 


Let this be the slogan for your school: ‘“ How 
many boys will go ‘over the top’ carrying Testaments 
furnished by this school?” 


Our Distribution of Testaments 
is Distinctively Evangelistic 


N closest co-operation with the Y.M.C.A., our Field 

Staff in the Camps get right out among the boys wherever 
they are to be found, day and night. Testaments 
are offered in meetings and in personal conversation to 
any who do not already carry one, provided the recipient 
will sign the Pocket Testament League membership card, 
agreeing to carry the Testament and to make it his custom 
to read a chapter a day. That opens the way for a 
straight talk about the soldier’s relation to Christ as his 
personal Saviour. In this way some. thirty - thousand, 
during the past year, either in meetings or in personal 
talks, have definitely marked on their membership cards, ‘I 
accept Christ.’’ Your school will surely be glad to have 
a share in such a work,—now making greater demands on 
us than ever. 


Let the large number of Testaments your 
school will supply testify to the school’s 














interest in this soul-winning work 





All contributions and inquiries should be addressed to 


Business Men’s War Council of the 


Pocket Testament League (Incorporated), 
520 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 



































